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A ROYAL GIFT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


~The Encyclopedia Britannica. 


EDINBURGH SUBSCRIPTION EDITION (NINTH). , PRINTED 
FROM THE ORIGINAL PLATES. ADAM AND CHARLES 
BLACK, EDINBURGH. IMPORTED FOR THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA BY CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


The Best Reference Library for Household Use. 


“ Any one who wishes to provide himself and his family 
with a work suitable for general and satisfactory reference, 
which is at the same time of the highest authority, cannot, 
in my judgment, do better than to purchase this edition, for 
which, I may add, I became a subscriber on its first announce- 
ment.” 


NOAH PORTER, Ex-President of Yale College. 


Beware of Alleged “Reprints.” 


THE EncycLop&piA BRITANNICA, Ninth Edition, stands unrivalled 
among all existing works of its class, in point of comprehensiveness, 
of the authority of the writers contributing to it, and of the care exer- 
cised in even the minor details of its making up. 

This commendation applies only to the authorized edition, printed 
from the original plates. The cheaply made “reprints” do not de- 
serve the same confidence. They are not only inferior in print and 
illustration, but more or less mutilated, defective, and unreliable for refer- 
ence, and as unauthorized reprints are unworthy of honest support. 

Signed by Witiiam D. Wuitney, James D. Dana, Georce P. 
FisHER, WiLL1AM G. SUMNER, and Forty-five other Members of the 
Faculty of Yale University. 


LATEST ISSUE—Complete in Twenty-five Volumes, including the InDEx. SoLp onLy 
BY SuBSCRIPTION, through authorized agents. For further information apply to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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FOR NEWSPAPERS 
and MAGAZINES. 


Send for our Catalogue of prices for 191, JUST 
ISSUED, and FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. Every 
thing at club rates. GF Foreign periodicals cheaper 
than ever before. We charge, per year, for 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS .... ... $7.75 


SPECTATOR OR SATURDAY REVIEW... 6.90 
PUNCH, WITH ALMANACK 


se sine tania «ei + 3-40 
LONDON TIMES, weekly edition........../"” = 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. ..... 2... on 
FLIEGENDE BLATTER... 22 ‘= 
REVUE DES DEUX MONDES ........... 12.00 
UEBER LAND UND MEER... ..... .. ... ~ord 
ET eck ccc cccncdeccchoedvedecgvawe 2.00 
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AND OTHERS IN PROPORTION. 


Catalogue gives rates for nearly TWO THOUSAND 
PUBLICATIONS, AMERICAN, ENGLISH, 
FRENCH and GERMAN. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


ar We can supply on call amy volume or b 


FINE ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


The following books are beautifully printed from new electrotype plates especially made 
for this edition on extra-fine super-calendered paper, with original illustrations. Bound in Eng- 
lish vellum cloth, stamped in silver and gold, with gold tops, or fine half calf. Each book in a box. 





HYPATIA. By Rev. Citartes KINGSLEY. 40 Illustrations by Philip Goater. Cloth, $2.50. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By DINAH MULOcK CRAIK. With 40 Illustrations 
by G. A. Travers. Cloth, $2.50. 


VANITY FAIR. By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. With 287 Illustrations from 
originals by the author. Cloth, $2.50. 


Library Editions of Standard Authors 
IN LITERATURE, HISTORY,. POETRY, AND FICTION, 


In which the greatest care has been taken by the Publishers in the presswork, binding, paper and illustrations, 





ever printed of Harper’s Magazine, Century, Scribner's 
Magazine, Scribner's Monthly (O!d Series), St. Nicholas, 
Atlantic ecm Forum, North American Review, 
Popular Science Monthly, and many others. 

ost of these are very cheap. Price as to scarcity. 
As ° rule it is only the early volumes which are difficult 
to obtain. 


@™ Send post-card address for full Catalogue for 
1891. IT WILL INTEREST YOU IF YOU SUB- 
SCRIBE FOR A SINGLE PERIODICAL. 


Address: 


A. H. ROFFE & CO., 


No. 11 BROMFIELD STREET, BosTON MAss. 





RAVEL: A SERIES OF NARRATIVES (BY 
various writers) of personal visits to places fa- 
mous for Natural Beauty and Historical Asso- 

ciation. For sale,singly, roc. anumber. The first 65 
numbers with index, bound in gray cloth (2 vols.),$2.25 
per vol., post paid. The following is list of numbers 
issued :—Riviera, Lago-Maggiore, Montafon, Fran- 
conian-Switzerland, Wengern Alp, English Lakes, 
Ardennes, Neckar, Rouen to Metz, Quebec, Vallom- 
brosa, Lakes George and ne Leuk, Tirol, 
Holland, Kilarney, Dauphiné, Salzkammergut, 
Brienz and Thun, Harz, — Scotch Highlands. 
Black Forest, Pyrenees, Tarasp, Ravenna, Mosel, 
Engelberg, Venice, Monaco, Zermatt Mountains near 
Nice, Spanish Travel, Bay of Naples, Vogesen, Sa- 
bine Mountains, Arcachon, Devonshire, Lake of Zurich. 
Eastern Pyrenees Heidelberg. Etretat, Schaffloch, Ba- 
denweiler, Sicily, Bavarian Highlands, Wiesen, Oybin, 
Val Maggia, Pegnitz Valley, Uriage. Eifel, Albenga- 
Weimar, Lake Leman, Bohemian Fore-t, Heiden, En- 
virons of Dresden, Environs of Florenc-,Lakes of Sa- 
voie, Locarno to Rhone, Thiiringen, Headwaters of 
Rhein, Riesengebirge, White Mountains, Normandie 
and Brétagne, Varese, Fontainebleau, Channel Islands, 
Odenwald, 2 d’ Antibes. 

DIRECTORY OF AUTHORS, 34 edition, board, 


1.00. 

CONTINUOUS INDEX (monthly) to American 
and British ee $2 00 fa bo 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF NOVELS, 50 cen’s. 

Address : W: M. Griswo.p, Cambridge, Mass. 


Books for Book-Lovers. 





Senp Stamp for our New Souvenir 
Catalogue, containing Thirty-four 
Beautiful Illustrations, and Notices 
of our New Publications. 


WELCH, FRACKER CO., 
Publishers and Importers, 
37 Great Jones St., - New York. 


FOR SALE. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS. 


Complete official record of Congressional proceedings 
from the foundation of the gove:nment (1789) to the 
ciose of the Fiftieth “ongress (March 2‘, 1889): except 

and sessions, 42d ; rst sessi n, 43d; the 44th; 2d 
session, 45th ; and special session, Senate, March, 188r. 
In a'l 241 vols., guaranteed in good condition. Price, 
$200. Address, 
E. C. MARTIN, 


120 South Third Street, 
Richm:nd, Indiana. 








pecially designed for persons wishing fine editions for the library. All are printed on extra super-calendered 
paper. Fully illustrated. Bound in ether vellum cloth, leather titles and gilt tops, or finest half calf with gilt 
tops. Including the works of BrowninG, CarLy.e, Coopar, Dickens, Exiot, Figtpinc, Humes, Lytton, Rus- 
KIN, STRICKLAND, SWINBURNE, THACKERAY, SCOTT. 


Send for special Catalogue of these Sets. 


INDIAN TALES. By RupyArpD KIPLinG. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, gilt top, 771 pages, $1.50. 


This is the only edition of * Plain Tales from the Hills,” ‘‘ Soldiers Three and Other Stories.”’ ** The Story 
of the Gadsbys,” ** Phantom Rickshaw,” issued in America with the sanction of the author. 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS, AND OTHER VERSES. 

By RupYARD KIPLING. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.25. 

We have just issued, under the authorization of Rudyard Kipling, a volume of poems, which contains ‘* De- 
partmental Ditties,”’ ** Barrack-Room Ballads,’’ and a collection of Kipling's fugitive verses, which he has recently 
arranged for this volume. This will be the first edition of Kipling’s poetical writings issued in this country, The 
press universally praise his poetical work, the style of which is crisp, terse, witty, and entertaining. 


LUX MUNDI. Second American Edition. Ten Editions in England, Edited by Rev. CHARLES 
Gorg, M. A. (Principal of Pusey House and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford.) 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 

The great theological sensation of the day in England. A series of studies in the religion of the incarnation. 


‘* We care now only to say so much as shall induce those who read this notice to go at once to the book, and 
to persuade them not to be deterred by what may seem a dry theological title from the enjoyment of a work which 
we have read with an interest and absorption which few bodks, indeed, of the present day have been able to pro- 
duce.” — The Churchman. 


VERSES. By GERTRUDE HALL. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


A little volume of verses from the pen of Gertrude Hall, a young English writer of promise, has just been 
issued. The English papers, incommenting upon this little volume, dwell particularly upon the unaffected sweet- 
ness and naturainess of the sentiment, and the smoothness of metrical diction. In all probability, a second edition 
will be demanded, on the strength of the impressions created by the too-limited number just issued. 


THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING ENEMIES. By J. MCNEILL WHISTLER. A gift 
most acceptable to any artist. Being a collection of his writings edited by himself. 12mo, 
cloth, with cover specially designed by Mr. Whistler, $2.00. An Edition de Luxe, limited 
to 300 copies, issued on hand-made paper, each copy numbered and signed by Mr. Whistler, 
$10.00. 

The first edition of this »emarkable book was exhausted in a few days, and the second edition is selling 
rapidly, while only a few of the Edition de Luxe are left. 

GEORGE MEREDITH, NOVELIST AND POET, SOME CHARACTERISTICS. By 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Author of ‘‘ My Ladies’ Sonnets,” ‘‘ Volumes in Folio,” etc. 
With a bibliography by John Lane and a note by W. Morton Fullerton on the reception of 
George Meredith's works in America. Regular edition, price, $2.00 ; American Zdttion de 
Luxe, limited to twenty-five copies, $10.00. With an illustration of the novelist’s chalet 
from a pen-and-ink sketch by his son, Mr. W. M. Meredith, and a portrait. 

** My whole attempt is that of a lover of the works to give expression to the fzith that is in him.” —Zxtract 
from Preface. 

THE KING’S DAUGHTERS. By Mrs,. ELLEN E. DicKINSON. 1 vol., small 4to, cloth, 


silver and gilt, $1.25. Illustrated with numerous half-tone plates, from original designs 
tor this work, by E. J. Austin. 


HISTORY OF MY PETS. STORIES OF MY CHILDHOOD. By Grace GREENWooD 
(Mrs. Lippincott). 12mo, cloth, gilt. Price, $1.00 per volume. Beautifully illustrated from 
new designs made expressly for these volumes. 


“Tt is like hea ing that an old friend is about to visit us that | learn that new editions of Mrs. Lippincott’s 
delightful books are soon to be published.”—¥..G. Whittier. 


LETTERS TO LIVING AUTHORS. By J. A. Steuart. Cloth, $2.00. Illustrated with 
portraits of the different authors. An Edition de Luxe, limited to twenty-five copies, 
printed on hand-made paper and tastefully bound, $5.00. 


** Mr. Steuart's style is clever and interesting, and he steers his course between the opposite evils of paradox 
and platitude with a dexterity not often manifested on the perilous seas of criticism.” —G/asgow Herald. 


Send for Catalogue of Standard and Popular Works to 


UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY, 


142 to 150 Worth Street, New York. 
Successors to JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY. 
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Literature 
Rudyard Kipling’s Verses * 

THE SAME qualities are found in the verses of this ‘ young 
man from nowhere’ as are found in his stories—wit, pathos, 
cleverness, terseness, and a style of expression which is 
striking beyond measure. In his verse as in his prose, Mr. 
Kipling puts what he has to say in the most compact form; 
his language is straightforward and — and he is prolific 
of forcible phrases and felicitous figures. But what im- 
presses one most in the ditties, ballads, and other verses in 
this collection, is the bigness, the strength and the weird- 
ness of many ofthem. It would be hard to find a poem more 
uncanny in its effect upon the reader than that powerful 
ballad beginning:— 

‘ What are the bugles blowin’ for?’ said Files-on-Parade. 
‘To turn you out, to turn you out,’ the Color-Sergeant said. 
‘ What makes you look so white, so white ?’ said Files-on-Parade. 
‘I’m dreadin’ what I’ve got to watch,’ the Color-Sergeant said. 
For po fer hangin’ Danny Deever, you can ‘ear the Dead 
March play, 
The regiment's in ’ollow square—they’re hangin’ him to-day ; 
They've taken of his buttons off an’ cut his stripes away, 
An’ they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’. 
Neither Bret Harte nor John Hay, both of whom are in 
mind when one is reading Kipling, has surpassed this bar- 
rack-room ballad. It is almost perfect of its kind. The 
drums beat in the lines, and the whole thrilling picture, 
drawn with a few bold touches, stands out with vivid dis- 
tinctness before our eyes as we read:— 
‘ What’s that so black agin the sun?’ said Files-on-Parade. 
‘It’s Danny fightin’ ’ard for life,’ the Color-Sergeant said. 
‘ What’s that that whimpers over’ead ?’ said Files-on-Parade. 
‘It’s Danny’s soul that’s passin’ now,’ the Color-Sergeant said. 
For wer “a done with Danny Deever, you can ‘ear the quick- 
ste ° 
The Tonmant's in column, an’ they’re marchin’ us away ; 
Ho! sta young recruits are shakin’, an’ they’ll want their beer 
to-day, 


After hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’. 
The ‘ Departmental Ditties’ are clever, and often hilariously 
funny, as, for example, in ‘ The Post that Fitted,’ where 
Year by year, in see patience, vengeful Mrs. Boffkin sits 
Waiting for the Sleary babies to develop Sleary’s fits. 
In them Mr. Kipling puts a seasoning of satire which gives 
them a zest that is very ‘fetching.’ The first ditty, entitled 
‘General Summary,’ seems particularly good, hitting off, as 
it does, the ‘ official sinning’ of yesterday which is still go- 


ing on :— 
Who shall doubt the secret hid 
Under Cheop’s mid 
Was that the contractor did 
Cheops out of several millions ? 
Or that Joseph’s sudden rise 
To Comptroller of Supplies 
Was a fraud of monstrous size 
On King Pharaoh's swart Civilians ? 
s. Ditties, Barrack-Room Ballads. Other udyard 
Kipling. = New York: United States Book Co. ne ers 








tion of the book: the last four lines furnishing a key to the 
entire story :— 

When Quetta 
Their sletion te the air, 

I shouldn’t like to be the man 

Who sent Jack Barrett there. 

The ‘ Barrack-room Ballads’ are altogether better than the 
Ditties. Besides the one from which we have quoted, there 
is the pathetic ‘Soldier, Soldier’ ; the plaint of the ‘ Poor 
beggars!—Victorier’s sons !’ and the story of ‘ Gunga Din,” 
which in its way is almost as good as that of * Danny 
Deever.’ 

Where we fall out with this gifted young writer is in the 
‘ Other Verses,’ when he dips into parody, and particularly 
when he parodies Omar. We can excuse him in ‘The 
Masque of Plenty,’ when he writes:— 

He eats and hath indigestion, 

He toils and he may not stop ; 

His life is a long-drawn question 

Between a crop and a crop. 
Those who have read the ‘ Heptalogia ’"—that rare volume 
of parodies by none other than Swinburne himself—will for- 
give Mr. Kipling even when he turns that beautiful chorus 
in ‘ Atalanta in Calydon’ into fin. But what shall we say 
to this? 

Open the old cigar-box, get me a Cuba stout ; 

For things are running crossways, and Maggie and I are out. 
Mr. Will Carleton will also be ‘ out '—of patience at this re- 
flection of his masterpiece. The best of the other verses 
are ‘Ia Nuit Blanche,’ which is a Poéan nightmare; ‘ Pos- 
sibilities,’ a pessimistic echo of the ‘In Memoriam’ stanza; 
and the terrible tale of ‘ The Grave of the Hundred Head.’ 

All in all, Mr. Kipling’s verses are admirable, and full of 
vigor and vigorous music. They reveal the same genius of 
story-telling shown in ‘ Plain Tales fromthe Hills,’ and they 
often have an underlying motive which is profoundly se- 
rious. 

I have written the tale of our life 

For a sheltered people’s mirth, 

In jesting guise—but ye are wise, 
nd ye know what the jest is worth. 

Apart from the story-telling, and the happy choice and 
treatment of his metres, Mr. Kipling does not give us muck. 
The two sonnets reconcile us to the little he does give. Mr. 
Kipling can do some things eminently well. We are quite 
sure that he will not try to do those other things wherein, it 
seems to us, he must fail. 





Fronde’s Lord Beaconsfield * 


THIS IS NOT such a book as one would expect from Mr. 
Froude, of whom it is said his history is romance and his ro- 
mances history. The vivid and gorgeous phrases of ‘ Short 
Studies on Great Subjects’ hawe vanished utterly, there is 
nothing of the intimacy of Carlyle’s ‘Life’; and in place of 
these there is not even the clearness and suggestiveness of 
modern scientific history,—nothing but the dry, formah 
style of a man who writes perforce on a subject that does: 
not interest him, and the inexact, petulant, personal com- 
ments of one not in sympathy with his age. Of Disraeli, 
the man, Mr. Froude tells us little: some momentary, bright 
glimpses we have of his boyhood, of his dandiacal, preten- 
tious, but not wholly insincere youth; but after he enters 
Parliament nothing that may not be found in biographical 
dictionaries. Of the statesman this account is equally 
trivial and insufficient. The annals of parliamentary de-. 
bates are lightly skimmed and not unskilfully quoted, but 
the great movements of the time and Disraeli’s voluntary or 
involuntary part in them are neglected or distorted by 
Mr. Froude’s prejudices. Mr. Froude holds that the so- 
called progress of civilization is not progress at all, that the 


Brnubt Bat! of Bescoosicld, K.G. By J. A. Froude, @r. New Yok: Harper 
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people were better and happpier before the Wars of the 
Roses than they have been since, that modern science is a 
vain thing, that political economy should be relegated to 
another planet, that free trade is a failure, and the rage for 
cheapness demoralizing, that political freedom should be a 
consequence and a reward for civic virtue, that the one im- 
portant thing is the character of a people, and that to a noble 
English national character an established Church and a con- 
sciéntious aristocracy are essential. 

So far as Disraeli’s young, romantic enthusiasms, as shown 
in ‘Coningsby’ and ‘Sybil,’ agree with these beliefs, Mr. 
Froude sympathizes with him and explains him not un- 
fairly; so far as his acts as a statesman fall short of them or 
contradict them, Mr. Froude has nothing but denunciation. 
The Reform Bill, to his mind, was a cardinal error. ‘Had 
Disraeli but left Reform to its owners, the Liberals would 
have been provided with work at home and have left Ire- 
land alone.’ This sentence alone shows Mr. Froude’s dis- 
qualifications for contemporary history. Disraeli’s states- 
manship was full of anomalies and apparent inconsistencies, 
but it is hopelessly obscured by the equally inexplicable 
anomalies and inconsistencies of such a biographer. 

A disproportionate space is given to Mr. Froude’s personal 
opinions on the Irish question and to somewhat irrelevant 
economical opinions that are curiously socialistic. The 
final estimate of Disraeli is that ‘he was infinitely clever.’ 
In other words, that sphinx of modern England is left as 
great a mystery as ever, and the riddle of his life will 
not be solved until his personality is described by some- 
one in sympathy with that subtle, keen, dispassionate tem- 
perament, and until an historian with a scientific passion for 


causes, like Mr. John Fiske, connects that personality with 
his period. 





Bandelier’s ‘‘ Delight Makers” * 


SOME MONTHS AGO, two persons interested in Mexican 
studies were talking of Mr. Bandelier, when the one of them 
who was a personal friend of the eminent archzologist 
exclaimed, ‘ What do you guess he has gone and done now? 
Written a novel!’ To both it seemed a fearful waste of 
the highest powers. What had the author of ‘ An Archzo- 
logical Tour in Mexico,’ who had attained the unique dis- 
tinction of having asecond edition of that reprint from the 
Papers of the Arczhological Institute called for,—what had 
‘he to do with novels? His business was plain—to go on 
casting light upon the dark places in Mexican archzolo- 
gy. But the novel has arrived, and leaves one more than 
doubtful about that waste of power. It is a tale of the Pue- 
blo Indians of New Mexico, in prehistoric times. With 
great detail, and with the full mastery of one who has given 
eight years to the first-hand study of this branch of antiq- 
uities, the ancient life of those dwellers in caves and in 
the honey-combed faces of cliffs is reconstructed for us 
Cuvier-fashion. Domestic and social customs, organiza- 

‘ tions by clans and families and tribes, methods of agricul- 
ture and hunting, superstitions and religious observances, 
life in peace and in war—all start up before us. Nor is it 
mere lecturing. A story of real human interest runs through 
all, and a plot in which personal intrigues and interests are 
merged in the larger conflict between tribe and tribe is 
unfolded with considerable skill. Some parts of the book, 
especially those depicting the woodcraft and subtle strategy 
of Indian warriors, whether pitted one against one, or tribe 
against tribe, have a genuine fascination. One may be 
tempted toaccuse Mr. Bandelier of attributing too much 
introspection and self-analysis to his Indians, but then he so 

_ resolutely closes many doors opening naturally before him, by 

. saying that Indians do not have this or the other quality, 
that one feels, after all, like deferring to his trained judg- 

. ment. . a 


z — Delight Makers. By Adolf F. Bandelier. $1.50. New York: Dodd, Mead 
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Yet the novel lacks much of being a thoroughly artistic 
piece of work. It is often disjointed, has a great many 
digressions, and is sometimes open to the charge of diffuse- 
ness. The author’s wide and minute knowledge is not 
fused and glowing in his story—he does lecture a good 
deal. But that is precisely what he declares, in his preface, 
that heis going to do, and we should think he might be quite 
right in believing that he will get many readers for his ‘so- 
ber facts in the garb of romance’ who would be repelled by 
a strictly ‘scientific work.’ At any rate, we sincerely hope 
that the book will win for Mr. Bandelier many votes, with 


ours, for enrolling him among his own Koshare—‘ Delight 
Makers.’ 


“The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour”* 

THE ‘SCENIC BONANZA’ possessed by America in its great 
north-west is, like the sources of the Nile, a discovery of 
the last decade or two. Nobody imagined there was such 
unimaginable beauty in the California Sierras till, in 1851, 
an accident led some soldiers on the trail of Indians 
to the Yosemite (‘Big Grizzly’) Valley. A similar acci- 
dent opened the scenic Golconda of the Yellowstone, and 
revealed such rubies and pearls of scenery as lay only in 
the dreams of the Seven Sleepers. Fairy-tales of Alaska 
were wafted eastward on the wings of the wind and lodged 
like thistle-down in incredulous ears, till Seward’s purchase 
touched the springs of a new world, and the doors of a new 
Arabia Felix, an arctic tropic, were flung open, and streams 
of astonished travellers poured in. 

Mr. Finck, the cultivated music critic of Zhe Evening 
Post, takes up this western panorama in detail, and shows 
how it is linked together in symphonic union with crescendo 
and diminuendo of ever rising and descending surprise—a 
golden chain of landscapes from Los Angeles to Mt. Elias, 
such as the Old World can never hope torival. Eleven 
years of residence on this remarkable Pacific coast have 
filled him with ever-growing knowledge and admiration of 
our Italian-Arctic west, with its island-studded Mediterra- 
neans and picture-like archipelagoes, its snow-clad Etnas 
and Alpine glaciers, its tropic gardens and marvellous cat- 
aracts. In this special tour he starts out with his reader in 
January from Southern California, and moves gradually 
northward with the season from the sweet-scented fruit- 
fields and saline air of the south, following the mariposa 
lilies and blood-red snow-flower into the groves of Big Wood 
and the sublime falls of the Yosemite in May, on to San 
Francisco and Shasta with its huge circumference of snow, 
and still on to volcano-haunted Portland and the stormy 
Pacific beaches. In Washington and Oregon he lingers 
delightedly, and loiters on Puget’s Sound till its Mediter- 
ranean scenery is all suffused with the soft mists of the 
Japanese Current. In July or August he explores Alaska, 
whose capital is as far away from ’Frisco as ’Frisco is from 
New York. He sees the salmon darting through pellucid 
waters, sails the hundred of Lake George-like expanses of glit- 
tering inland seas, and inhales the delicious pitchy odors of 
this great natural sanitorium for the sick and unstrung. 
Alaska is nature’s lazaretto, where the world-weary and the 
sea-sick and the nerveless should flee for rest, for here’ 
can be found lakelike seas and odors of cedar of Lebanon 
delightful to the lungs, and a succession of great panoramas 
excelling those of any other part of the world. A month 
can be spent on the steamer’s deck without a twinge of sea- 
sickness, and with no trace of the hideous discomforts of an 
Atlantic steamer. ; 

Mr. Finck returns over the Canadian Pacific and Lake 
Superior, and makes a detour into the Yellowstone and, 
later, through the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. Extraor- 
dinary mountain architecture and wizard-like scenes con- 
front him -in each of these stupendous retreats, where are 
crowded together whatever of astounding objects ex- 


*The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour. By Henry T. Finck. $2.50. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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hausted Nature has left over from her other Western won- 
der-works. Some of the bits are illustrated by pre 
photographs, and Mr. Finck’s c style more graphi- 
cally illustrates others. This book, like Frof, Whitney’s pam- 
phlet, will become indispensable to all western Christians 
bound for the Beulahs of the Setting Sun. 





“The Two Lost Centuries of Britain” * 

Mr. Bascock nowhere defines precisely the limits of the 
lost centuries which his work is designed to bring back to 
light; but as they comprise the period between the disap- 
pearance of the Roman domination from England and 
the complete establishment of the Anglo-Saxon power, we 
may understand them to extend from the middle of the fifth 
to the middle of the seventh century after Christ. This is 
certainly the obscurest part of British history, from the time 
when, with the invasion of Cesar, that history may be said 
to have its beginning. “ Of the period of Roman rule we 
have ample memorials; and from the later day when the 
German and Scandinavian conquerors were converted to 
Christianity, our information again becomes sufficiently clear. 
But during the intermediate term an obscurity of almost 
prehistoric darkness settled upon the land. 

The efforts of many recent investigators have in some 
degree dispelled this darkness. The results of their in- 
quiries have been, in part, well presented by the late John 
Richard Green in his ‘ Making of England,’ and the first 
volume of his history of the ‘ English People.’ But these 
noted works, admirable as they are in many respects, are 
singularly one-sided. In their author’s view ‘the making 
of England’ was solely concerned with the settlement of the 
Teutonic invaders in Great Britain. Of the earlier popula- 
tion, which they overcame and absorbed or drove _westward, 
he takes not nearly so much notice as Bancroft, in his His- 
tory of the United States, has taken of the aboriginal 
American tribes. And yet while the latter were mere bar- 
barians, were insignificant in numbers, were totally distinct 
in race from their conquerors, and have now nearly disap- 
peared, the early Britons, whom the Anglo-Saxon invaders 
subdued, were a civilized people, largely of the same blood 
as their conquerors; and their descendants now compose, 
in all probability, the majority of the inhabitants of the 
British Islands. Moreover, these descendants are just now 
forcing their way to the front with an extraordinary energy 
and success. There is hardly any fact in history or eth- 
nology more remarkable than the manner in which this peo- 
ple, after remaining for so many centuries the lowest stratum 
of the three races occupying Britain, is now fast emerging 
into political predominance. 

Of this unfortunate but persistent and singularly gifted 
race, which Green almost wholly ignores, Mr. Babcock has 
undertaken the championship, and has now presented, as 
fully as his materials will allow, the most interesting portion 
of its history. In his volume, the struggles of the partly 
Romanized and Christianized Celts against their barbarous 
assailants assunie a truly heroic character. Especially their 
great leader, Arthur, is rescued from the legendary haze 
which obscured his fame and almost his existence, and is 
shown to have been, like the almost contemporary and 
equally befabled hero, Charlemagne, not only a true mon- 
arch and leader of men, but a military commander of the 
first order. Green himself admits, not merely his existence 
and leadership, but the immense significance of the ‘ great 
overthrow’ which he inflicted on the invaders at Mount 

‘Badon, and which stayed their advance for nearly seventy 
years, preserving for that period the greater part of Eng- 
land (London itself included) to the Celts. The work of 
Mr. Babcock, in placing the whole subject of the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon conquest of England in a new light, and bring- 
ing into prominence the important part which the Celts have 
taken and still hold in what miy be styled the ‘ making of 
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Britain,’ will be welcomed as both timely and highly valu- 

able. It great research, and is written in a vigor- 
ous and e style. The author, however, has shown a 
lack of the book-making art, by taking for granted a more 
minute knowledge of early British history than most readers 
are likely to top oon His narrative thus too often appears 
defective and fragmentary. His work should properly be 
read as a companion, a sg useful corrective to the ordinary 
histories of England. 





Sir Charles Napier * 

Tuts skeTCH of Sir Charles Napier is not only a well- 
written biography, but an excellent history of India during 
his administration. It is written with the vividness and 
vigor which characterize Sir William Butler’s Life of Gor- 
don, and carries the reader enthusiastically from the first 
to the last page. Sir William’s life was filled with more dis- 
appointment than satisfaction, and with more griefs than 
joys. Belonging to the party of the Liberals, he was syste- 
matically thwarted in his ambitions and disappointed i in his 
hopes, until the rise of the Liberal party to power, and his 
own abilities, forced a certain recognition of him. It is mel- 
ancholy to reflect that party spirit before 1830 was so bitter 
in England as to relegate to idleness the best of her soldiers 
if they were not men who supported or pretended to sup- 
port the dominant (¢. ¢., the Conservative) party; but such 
was the case. For many of the best years of his life Napier 
was condemned to inactivity. Even his splendid conquest 
of Scinde did not receive its proper meed of praise, for ‘ he 
had dared to speak the honest truth that was in him about 
the greed and rapacity of London Directors, and about the 
waste, the extravagances, and the luxury of their English 
servants in the East; he had committed that sin which 
power never pardons, the championing of the poor and op- 
pressed against the rich and ruling ones of the earth.’ 

In 1848 Napier reached England. Allthe winter of 1848 
the Punjaub war was raging. The English were defeated, 
and at length Charles Napier was sent for by the Duke 
of Wellington. ‘If you don’t go I must,’ said the Duke. 
Napier accepted the appointment of Commander-in-chief 
and went to Osborne to kiss the hand of his sovereign. Ar- 
rived in India he bent himself to the task of reform, for he 
foresaw the terrors ofthe Mutiny. ‘He was thwarted in 
his labors, ridiculed for his fears, censured for his measures 
of reform. The men who opposed him became the petted 
favorites of his enemiés. His own friends were marked out 
for enmity and neglect.’ After an undeserved reprimand 
from the Indian government, he resigned and returned in 
1850 to England. There can be little doubt that if his ad- 
vice had been heeded and his counsel followed, the terrible 
scenes of the Indian Mutiny might have been spared the 
world, but officialism and red tape, prejudice and ignorance 
discarded him and his far-sighted policy, and the result was 
seen in Cawnpore and Lucknow. 

After a three years’ residence in England, he died, and 
when borne to his grave at Portsmouth was followed by 
thousands who knew and admired his qualities and who esti- 
mated his greatness at its true value. He was not the first 
nor the last victim of the stupidity and prejudice of govern- 
ments and corporations, but he was one of the most illustrious. 





Two Books on “ Nationalism” + 

THE FirsT of these books is a new and revised edition of 
a work published in 1884, and is an exposition of socialism, 
or nationalism ; the second is a new work designed to show 
the influence of the new social order, which we are told is 
surely coming, in morals and religion. We need not enter 
into the details of the system of collective. industry as, set 
forth by Mr. Gronlund, as they are already familiar to our 
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readers through his own works or those of his co-partisans 
What strikes 
pe git he entertains of the blessings which the social- 
i system would bring—expectations surpassing even 
those of Mr. Bellamy. He points to the fact that the profits 
of capital are very large, almost equal, as he reckons, to the 
of all labor ; and he actually believes that if private 
capital were abolished, all this profit could be spent by the 
* laborers for subsistence and enjoyment. But in fact most 
of the profit would have to be reinvested as capital, either 
to repair waste or to provide for increased production, and 
only that portion of ‘it which the ‘capitalists now spend 
could go to improve the living of the laborers. So wild are 
Mr. Gronlund’s visions that he says the workers in his co- 
operative commonwealth would not need to labor more than 
six hours a day, and yet would have all the comforts of life 
in full measure. To make everybody happy, therefore, it 
is only necessary to establish nationalism. and take away 
from the capitalists the money they now ‘fleece’ from the 
laborers. Nor is material prosperity the only good that the 
co-operative commonwealth is to briig us. We are told 
that ‘in that commonwealth ignorance and uncleanliness 
will disappear ; even so bodily pains.’ Moreover, in the 
new golden age everybody will be good as well as happy, 
and Mr. Grenlund’s latest work is devoted to showing how 
and in what particulars the moral improvement is to take 
place. Moral teachers heretofore have taught that virtue 
was a condition to happiness; but according to the new 
gospel, happiness must be attained first, and virtue will fol- 
low without any effort on our part to attain it. 

That such stuffas is found in these two books should be 
put forth in apparent seriousness is indeed astonishing, and 
throws a strange light on the author’s mind and character. 
There is not the slightest reason for expecting such an in- 
crease of production under the collective system as he pre- 
dicts, while the system itself, with its host of state managers 
and its virtual abolition of personal freedom, would be intol- 
erable. As for the moral improvement so confidently pre- 
dicted, that is even more improbable than the material gain. 
Men do not become good so easily; and if the moral tone 
of Mr. Gronlund’s books is a presage of that which is in 
store for us, we trust that its coming will be long delayed. 
The real animus of the socialists and communists appears 
more than once in these volumes. It is simply an inordi- 
nate passion for wealth as the only good in life—a passion 
which they have not been able to gratify under the present 
system, but which they hope to gratify in their Utopia. ‘In 
the actual state of mankind,’ says our author, ‘lack of 
wealth is hell’ ; and after reading that, we need not look 
any farther for the genesis of socialism. In our opinion the 
world has had enough of such nonsense, and we believe its 
absurdity will soon become apparent to all intelligent men. 





“The Art of Playwriting ” * 

‘Tue ART OF PLAyYwRITING’ is a rather ambitious title 
for the ‘ practical treatise on the elements of dramatic.con- 
struction’ which has just been published by Mr. Alfred 
Hennequin, and which is intended, he says, for the play- 
wright, the student and the critit. As a matter of fact, the 
information contained in it will ‘be of very little service to 
anybody except the veriest novice, although most of it is 
accurate as far as it goes. The first part of his work is de- 
voted to an explanation of the technical terms employed 
before and behind-the footlights and in prompt-books, and 
the oat to what he ~ od - sires eh oer of the 

rocess of building up a play from the first crude sugges- 
Si: His definitions of theatrical phraseology, although 
correct enough in the main, add very little to the knowledge 
to be deri from any ordinary ionary, and must ‘be 


accounted rather a waste of energy, while in the attempt to 
provide a sort of formula for the construction of tragedy or 
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comedy that might be of practical benefit to the budding 
dramatist, he set himself an almost hopeless task, of which 
he cannot be said to have acquitted himself very satis- 
factorily. As he observes very truly in his preface, any 
effort to teach so subtile an art must seem to many persons 
like proposing a recipe for ‘ Paradise Lost.’ He professes, 
nevertheless, to believe that it is to books that the great 
army of experimenting playwrights must look for instruc- 
tion, ‘ although,’ he adds, ‘for English and American readers 
such books are practically non-existent.’ This, then, is the 
void which he has essayed to fill by a little volume of less 
than two hundred pages, of which less than one-half refers © 
to the subject proper. 

It is scarcely worth while to enter upon a discussion of 
the somewhat vague definitions of tragedy and comedy and 
their subdivisions which Mr. Hennequin has adopted, and it 
is not likely that they will meet with universal acceptance. 
His ideas of a climax, too, appear to be a little peculiar. 
He holds, for instance, that the“climax of ‘ Othello’ is 
reached at the point when the Moor strikes Desdemona, in 
the fourth act. This being the case, it is rather curious that 
the majority of tragedians in presenting the play omit this 
incident altogether. His assertion, again, that the inculca- 
tion of a moral, or the discussion of a social problem, is out 
of place in a play—extra-dramatic, as he puts it—is only 
partly true. The stage ought not to be confounded with 
the pulpit, but, in its best estate, it may be an instructor in 
all virtues, all the more potent, perhaps, for being unsus- 
pected. What Mr. Hennequin says about the laws of con- 
struction is generally in accordance with the best practice, 
and his illustrations from modern plays are apt enough, 
although some of the authorities which he quotes are not 
of the highest. But in any event he only touches the outside 
of his subject. The rules which he prescribes are elemen- 
tal, and deal chiefly with things that for obvious mechanical 
and other reasons ought to be avoided. This is all well 
enough, but there is very little inspiration or assistance in it 
The only way to learn how to write good plays is to study 
the best of those already in existence, in the library and, 
when possible, on the stage. 





Recent Fiction 

‘CARL AND VIOLET,’ by N. D. Baynell, must be read to be 
appreciated. It is apparently a novel with a purpose—what pur- 

pose we are as yet unable to ascertain. The heroine, a ‘strangel 

utiful’ Violet, a compound of ‘ exquisite softness entangled wit 
deep and deadly pride’ of whom her grandfather relates ‘ we have 
gas, now that Violet is here: she would rather do without other 
things, and have gas, being highly sensitive to the unpleasantness 
connected with the use of oi” is described as ‘ soft and sallow,’ 
with a ‘crimson mouth,’ and ‘a delicate form whose soft curves 
seemed to a passionate strength.’ Not content with the 
i these things, she falls in love with her sister’s fiancé 
while he is in the unromantic act of eating two plates of straw- 
berries and cream, and is by him beloved in return. One night, 
when about to turn his back upon the combined charms of his 
sweetheart and her sister, Carl, the lover, is solicited by the unsus- 
pecting grandfather to remain overnight, in these terms :—‘ It is 
storming out, and quite dangerous. A great tree was blown down 
and nearly killed our neighbor, Mr. Peel, a little while ago. No, 
you are not to go back to-night.’ The ‘ happy, brilliant conversa- 
tion’ that ensued, drove the ‘hard, muzzled look’ from his face. 
‘Like Hawthorne, he felt that hitherto he had only dreamed of 
living . . . There was a new opera company visiting the 
but he knew he should not attend the — because Violet 
arcourt had said she never went. The mon passed quietly by 
and winter, stern winter, encircled the little town. 
The reader who, up to this point, may anticipate that Carl is 
to continue to be the of the book is destined to sad disillusion- 
ment. Violet flies from the scene, he marries the sister, they 
die, a-son Carl, and to this youth Violet devotes her life. 
The dies, Violet removes to @ village; and there 
a lor window opposite her new abode, a 


male bem rhe stands ing out with ‘eyes drooping, but not 
closed,’ speaks ‘ with an aristocratic half-drawl.’ This was the 
‘ exclusive Stronoch who looked upon people in the highest society ’ 
(as he had found it)‘ with moral disdain and intellectual disgust.’ 
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And the progress of his love-affair with the self-devoted Violet is 
detailed too mach at for us to do more than hint at its con- 
ventional result. ($1, Hunt & Eaton.) 


‘ PECKOVER’S MILL,’ by the author of ‘ Starwood Hall,’ may be 
read with interest by the seniors as well as the juniors during the 
holiday recess. It is the stirring story of a Jacobite conspiracy, 

ing and unscrupulous men, during 
of the great frost in ape poy in 1739. Peckover's, the ancient mill 
chosen as the refuge of one of the leaders of the plot, who is also 
its lawful owner, has been, before the ap: nce upon the scene 
of this man, Silas Peckover, the peaceful home of Ruth Hicklin: 
and her brother David, step-children of the last master of the mill. 
Continuing, at the request of Silas, whom she is too innocent to 
mistrust, and over whom her maidenly sweetness and strength of 
character exercise a strong influence for good, to live on at the 
mill with David and their old servant Sally, Ruth becomes the 
victim of the plot. David is abducted to prevent revelation of 
what he has accidentally found out, and Ruth’s young lover under- 
takes to unravel for her the mystery, and to bring back the missing 
David. The flight of Silas Peckover, after his murder of an ac- 
ee who has betrayed him, is dramatically told; as are the 
death of Silas, and the happy succession of the heroine and her 
brother to the Mill. (T. Whittaker.) 








‘HURSTLEIGH DENE,’ by Mrs. O'Reilly, affords a pleasing 
glimpse into the placid life of an old-time English village neighbor- 
hood. The children of Squire Hillwood during several happy un- 
interrupted seasons had made a ‘ Holiday House’ of an old dwell- 
ing belonging to their father, ‘half-farm, half-manor house, with 
the upper rooms all so low that in every one of them a tall man 
could touch the ceiling with his hand; and with all the walls 
painted or panelled,’ the garrets filled with dresses of a bygone 
century, the garden filled with fruit and flowers. To the un- 
feigned disgust of these young squatter-sovereigns, the Dene was 
allotted by their father to be the dwelling of his new land-agent. 
who, however, turns out to be no bogie, but a young man, ‘the 
best fellow in the world,’ and his dreaded ‘sister,’ a delightful little 
girl, younger than themselves and ready for all fun. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.)——‘ A HOUSFUL OF GIRLS,’ by Sarah Tytler, 
will have, to American ears, a rather curious ring, since it narrates 
with elaboration the efforts of a middle-class English family, the 
household of a physician in active practice, to overcome natural 
prejudice against intermarriage with the head of a large business 
in haberdashery, who is described as ‘ really well enough bred, in 
spite of Robinson’s.’ ‘ Robinson's,’ a great and time-honored in- 
stitution in Redcross, boasting three generations of college-bred 
propre the last distinctly a gentleman, although the son of a 
armer’s daughter, was not to be countenanced by a family one of 
whose members had married into the squirearchy of the county. 
How time brought his revenge to the ‘ Judas-haired ’ Tom Robin- 


son, who had been refused by the Doctor's daughter, and how,,. 


scattered by loss of fortune, all of the girls took up varying oc- 
cupations, is told in Miss Tytler’s pleasant and vigorous way. 
The motive of the story, as will be seen, is a strong illustration of 
the changing conditions of — thought on the caste questions 
of to-day. ($1.50. T. Whi -) 





‘THE LOCKED DESK,’ by Frances Mary Peard, well-known to 
English readers and to a smaller class of American readers, 
as a writer of smooth historical romance for young people, 
is a story of modern times. The Bartons, Cornish fishing people 
of good repute, are forced, on the death by drowning of the 
husband and father of the family, to leave their home, and go to 
keeping a green-grocery in Bristol. Here Nemesis, in the shape of 
an uncle who has served out a ten years’ sentence in the peniten- 
tiary and of whose existence the children had been kept unaware 
follows them and brings sorrow to the mother’s heart. Finding 
out the existence of a locked desk which his sister has always kept 
under ner immediate eye, the ex-convict determines that it con- 
tains — in money, of which he is resolved to become pos- 
sessed. His robbery of the contents of the desk (which turn out, 
after all, to be only an old printed account of his own trial, and the 
heart-broken letters of his dead father, written at the time) is fol- 
lowed by an accident making of him a cripple for life, and work- 
ing out his ultimate reform to become a cherished inmate of his 
sister’s home. (T. Whittaker. ——‘GILBERT ELGaAR’s SON’ 

_is, in reality, a called Robin, who illustrates the Shake- 
op saying, ‘1 am all the daughters of my father's house, and 
the too.” Her author, Mrs. Harriet Riddle Davis, has 
known how to surround this very attractive young person—child 
of one of those anomalous of older Maryland society, a 
hard-riding, fox-hunting Friend, who was actually a preacher in 
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the Friends’ Meeting—with local at once fresh and 

leasing. There is little to be seen, to-day, of such a‘ neighbor- 
Lied” gaittien denerthed anmued ‘ Airlie’ Farm ; its salient features 
are either blurred by general decay, or mi into a new order of 
— instituted by settlers from the North. Toocommona picture, 
alas! is that of the death of Robin’s father, after falling into the evil 
habit of drink, so often the recourse of the men of those Southern 
communities when fortune has them by. Robin's deter- 
mination to play a man’s part by the burdened inheritance that was 
to be hers, and by freeing it from debt to lift her family name to 
its old prominence of wealth and respectability, is well and strongly 
told. The book, take it all in all,is an unusually good piece of 
work, ($1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





A’ PRETTIER EDITION of ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield’ than the 
Macmillans have just issued it would be hard to find, Perhaps no 
rettier exists; if it does, we have not seen it. One would buy the 
Book for its cover, would read it (for the hundredth time) for the 
delightful story and inimitable style, and would keep it (no matter 
how many other copies of the book he had) for its beautiful typog- 
raphy, its old-time drawings by Hugh Thomson and its lightly 
learnéd preface by Austin Dobson—fittest of all moderns to fur- 
nish such an introduction. The creamy paper—heavy, but not too 
heavy—on which they are printed shows off the illustrations to the 
best advantage—and they are illustrations that truly illustrate, and 
would have warmed the cockles of Goldsmith's heart. Mr. Thom- 
son dedicates his share of the work to Mr. Dobson. ($2. Macmil- 
lan & Co..——A PLAINER AND CHEAPER edition of the classic 
‘ Vicar’ comes from Chicago. It is without illustrations, and has 
no preface other than the author's brief ‘Advertisement '"—his warn- 
ing to the reader that this is a simple story, little likely to prosper 
‘in this age of opulence and refinement.’ But the story itself and 
the style are here, the typography good and the cover not displeas- 
ing, and no one who wants the book will begrudge the dollar it 
costs him. (Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co.}——INTO SOME 770 
printed pages, the publishers have compressed three-score and ten 
or more of the innumerable yarns of Rudyard Kipling, calling the 
collection ‘ Indian Tales,’ and displaying on the title-page the pleas- 
ing legend ‘Authorized edition.’ ‘The r is necessarily thin, the 
typography by no means perfect. There is, however, pretty nearly 
as, much of Kipling here as one could care to read—though the 
appetite for his concoctions is not easily sated. In running an eye 
over the volume, we have avoided peering too curiously at its con- 
tents, for Kipling is a weaver of wonder-stories, and holds even 
the reluctant reader with a power like that of the Ancient Mariner. 
($1.50. United States Book Co.) 





‘A KENTUCKY COLONEL,’ by Opie P. Read, will, to one to the 
manner born and quick to perceive the verities of a story of South- 
ern origin, prove undoubtedly entertaining. From the arrival of 
the hero at Emryville, and his reception there by an old darkey 
with a large tin sign upon his cap, who escorts him to the ‘ Cheapes’ 
hotel in de city, suh,—bound to be de cheapes’, ’case it’s de only 
one yere,’ one feels assured that no fanciful picture has been drawn 
to _ the moral of some passing voyager. The toddy-drinking 
Col. Osbury engaged in writing the history of Shellcut County ; 
Old Buck, the do-naught ‘ gentleman,’ ssed of the idea that 
his was the mainspring of domestic industry; Boyd Savely, the 
typical young desperado of ‘ good society,’ leader of ‘the Savelys’ 
in their feud against ‘the Britsides’; Miss Bumpus, contributor to 
the Emeryville Fadcon ; Capt. fo Irving, ex-Confederate, who kept 
the jeweler’s shop; Major Eli Hammonds of Virginia, proud of his 
ancestral claims, and rarely seen without a quid of tobacco in his 
mouth; Luzelle, the ‘Blue Grass girl,’ and her mother, the kindly 
Kentucky matron of the old-fashioned pattern,—all these are redo- 
lent of the soil from which they spring. ($1. Chicago: F. I. 
Schulte & Co.) 





In ‘CITY AND SUBURBAN,’ by Florence Warden, two young 
married people, who have fallen into a humdrum way of life, are 
made to take a deeper interest in one another by a series of acci- 
dents which makes each take the other for a murderer. Their 
mistakes are discovered by a cruel and unnatural uncle in attempt- 
ing to bring them to justice. The story reads as if it had first 
been written as a sensational drama.——-AN OLD-FASHIONED 
elopement from a French boarding-school gives Clark Russell, in 
‘A Marriage at Sea,’ an opportunity to describe a yachting trip 
down the English Channel, a storm, a shipwreck and the marriage 
in question. The nautical part of the story, which is the greater 
part, is very well done; the love-making is rather less tiresome 
than is usual with this writer. (25 cts. each. John W. Lovell 
Co.) ——‘ Not OF HER FATHER’S RACE,’ . W. T. Meredith, is 
apparently a first attempt at novel-writing. The general concep- 
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tion is good, and there are some striking incidents. James An- 
dersen, an impoverished Virginia farmer, comes suddenly on a 
hidden treasure in an old burial-ground on his place. During his 
pov he had married a woman of color, and by so doing had 
reduced himself and his daughter to the level of the Negro ser- 
vants of his relatives. Jennie engages the affections of one of her 
distant cousins, an unprincipled young ruffian, whom she detests. 
Enriched, the Andersens migrate to New York and make fashion- 
able acquaintances, Jennie is engaged to be married ; — be- 
trothed robs her father, and being made aware, by her Virginia 
cousin, of the black strain in her blood, repudiates herself. She 
goes back to Virginia and is killed by her former admirer. An 
apprenticeship at writing short stories might do Mr. Meredith some 
service. His work is very loosely put together. (socts. Cassell 
Pub’g Co.) 





‘NEMORAMA THE NAUTCHNEE’ is a story of India which 
almost pictures Hindustan in its name. It is a clever attempt to 
embody the customs, beliefs, traditions and social life of the great 
Asian peninsula in the form of a romance. The author, the Rev. 
Edward MacMinn, is no tyro in the art of interesting narrative, 
being already the writer of a dozen books for young folks. He suc- 
ceeds admirably in painting in words the social customs and agri- 
cultural and city life of both the masses and the classes of India, 
making especially clear the estate of the native women. We are 
also taken into the jungle and given a view of tiger-hunting, 
and into the seats of Mogul civilization and shown the glories of 
Mohammedan architecture. While the narrative lacks that firm 
touch and strong local color which long residence in India might 
give, and smells of books rather than of currie, chutney, mango 
and sandal-wood, it is yet a clever ney and deserves many read- 
ers among those who sympathize with Ramabai and her work 
for her sisters in Indiaa——THE REVIEWER'S intellectual 
stomach rebels against such a book as Elizabeth E. Holding’s ‘A 
Little Leaven : A Missionary Story.’ It must be passed after 
tasting: the chewing, swallowing and digesting are superfluous. 
There are 259 pages, and the book has a good frontispiece. ($ . 
Hunt & Eaton.) 





Minor Notices 

THE LATEST ISSUE in the attractive ‘Stott Library’ is ‘ Epis- 
tole Ho-ellianz, or the Familiar Letters of James Howell,’ edited 
by Mr. W. H. Bennett. Two volumes are now published, but, 
as in the case of ‘Florio's Montaigne,’ two more will be brought 
out later, completing the work. The ‘ Howell’ was well made a 
companion to the ‘ Montaigne.’ Mr. Bennett aptly quotes Thack- 
eray's reference to the twain:—‘ “ Montaigne” and “ Howell’s Let- 
ters” are my bedside books. If I wake at night, I have one or 
other of them to prattle me tosleep again. They talk about them- 
selves forever, and don’t weary me. I like to hear them tell their 
old stories over and over again, I read‘them in the dozy hours, 
and only half remember them. I love, I say, and scarce 
ever tire of hearing the artless prattle of those two dear old friends, 
the Perigourdin gentleman and the priggish little clerk of King 
Charles’s Council.’ Of the two, Howell is less known to the gen- 
erality of readers, but this charming pocket edition is sure to bring 
him to the acquaintance—and, we may predict, the enduring friend- 
ship—of hundreds to whom his gossiping letters have hitherto 
been inaccessible in any convenient form. (75 cts. per vol. Mac- 
millan & Co.) 





THE ‘STORY OF THE ILIAD’ is an attempt to present ‘the 
tale of Troy divine’ in a connected narrative for young readers, 
with the design of attracting them to the noble work itself. The 
idea is not a bad one; but the style is so prosy as to give one the 
impression that Homer must have nodded the greater part of the 
time. The author has also fallen into the way of consciously talk- 
ing down to the level of his audience—a kind of condescension 
agreeable enough in the family circle, but which in a story-book, 
the ngest readers are apt to resent. ($1.25. Philadelphia: 
Penn Pub. Co.——-WE HAVE received the Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Pensions, for the year ending June 30, 1890. It 
presents a number of tables and other matter that will be useful to 
those who need to study the subject, but it was made up at too 
early a date to show the effect of the new pension law passed at the 
last session of Congress. It appears, however, that the amount 
disbursed for pensions last year was over a hundred and five mill- 
ion dollars ; and as the claims filed under the new act up to Sept. 

reached the number of 460,000, it is evident that the drain on 
Treasury for some time to come will be enormous. Indeed, 
this pamphlet will furnish much food for reflection for those who 
have not made up their minds as to this wholesale pensioning. 
{Washington : Government Printing Office.) 
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THE POEMS OF CHRISTIANA G. ROSSETTI, collected into a 
single volume and beautifully printed, are deserving and sure of a 
warm welcome from all lovers of serious, thoughtful and imagi 
ative poetry. Here are many of our old favorites—‘ Goblin Mar- 
ket,’ ‘ The Prince’s Hie. pod ’ (each with illustrations by D. G. 
Rossetti), ‘The Hour and the Ghost,’ and thesong beginning, 

When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing*no sad songs for me ; 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree : 
Be the green above me 
With showers and dewdrops wet ; 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 


Besides these there are several excellent sonnets. What we object 
to in Miss Rossetti’s verse is its constant gloominess and melan- 
choly. Her muse is always in sober garb, and is to be invoked 
only — serious occasions; her music is always pitched in a 
minor key. We get the shadow, not the sunlight; the dead leaf, 
not the budding rose; and the song of that ‘wingéd pain’ the 
nightingale instead of the ‘ lark at Heaven’s gate.’ To thoroughly 
enjoy these poems, one must have been born with a genius for 
grief and a passion for poetry. But there are exceptions—many 
of them. It is the exceptions that we are fond of. What we miss 
in this delightful volume are Miss Rossetti’s charming verses for 
children. ($2.25. Macmillan & Co.) 





Two VOLUMES of Dr. Rolfe’s scholarly editions of ‘Shake- 
speare’s Poems ’—‘ Venus and Adonis,’ ‘ Lucrece,’ etc., and the 
Sonnets—are now made into one, with the Stratford portrait of 
Shakespeare as a frontispiece, and many engravings of a rather 
poor order throughout the text. For this volume the editor has 
carefully revised all portions of his earlier editions (1883), and 
has added several pages of new matter to the Notes, giving the 
substance of the latest researches. These new Notes are specially 
interesting and important in the case of the Sonnets. The text in 
all cases is given without omission or expurgation. We all know 
what it means to have English poetry edited by Dr. Rolfe, and we 
all know how masterly are his editions of the Shakespearian 
Dramas and Poems. He is not given to wild conjectures, nor to 
stubborn theories ; and he is not accustomed to accept new evi- 
dence without carefully weighing it. He brings to his work a wide 
acquaintance with English literature ; a familiarity with the foreign 
literature which has to do with it; a rare gift of judgment and 
discrimination, and a ripe scholarship; and he is rightly regarded 
as one of the highest authorities on all questions pertaining to the 
writings of Shakespeare. It is natural, then, that this edition of 
*‘ Shakespeare’s Poems’ should be in many respects the best there is. 
($1.50. Harper & Bros.) 





AN ATTRACTIVE and worthy volume of translations is Mr. Wal- 
ter Headlam’s ‘ Fifty Poems of Meleager ’ ($2.50), with the Greek 
and English texts facing each other in all the glory of beautiful 
typography. That the translation is a faithful one we are assured 
both by the translator in his preface and by our own reading, 
and that it is in many ee a pleasing one we can assure our 
readers. Many of these fifty poems by the Syrian Meleager are to 
be found translated elsewhere. If we do not mistake—we cannot 
at the moment find our copy of the charming little book,—a few of 
them are in Mr. Alfred Butler’s ‘ Amaranth and Asphodel’ (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.), and are admirably done—even better, we 
think, than Mr. Headlam has done them. A number of them are 
to be found also in the tiny ‘Greek Anthology,’ recently edited by 
Mrs, Graham R. Tomson—rendered into English verse by Dr. 
Richard Garnett, Mr. Andrew Lang, Miss Alma Strettell, and Mr. 
W. M. Hardinge. These, too, are occasionally more spontaneous, 
and more natural to our language than are the same done by Mr. 
Headlam. But these are exceptions. Asarule, Mr. Headlam’s 
translations are as good as can be, and that they are faithful to the 
text and tothe spirit is generally evident. The few that seem 
rough and prosaic do not spoil the effect of the many which are 
melodicus and poetical. The book isa beautiful one, and a desir- 
able one to own. ——AFTER BAYARD TAYLOR'S masterly metrical 
translation of Goethe's ‘ Faust’ it is almost certain that one will fail 
to be satisfied with any other. The one before us is ‘translated 
into English verse, with notes and preliminary remarks,’ by Prof. 
John Stuart Blackie of the University of Edinburgh and is 
a new and second edition of a translation which he made forty 
years ago. More than this, it suffices to say that Prof. Blackie’s 
rendering is altogether lacking in the melodiousness and _ poetic 
beauty which are to be found in Taylor’s. It shows neither the 
hand nor the heart of a poet. The book is admirably printed in 
large type. ($1.75. Macmillan & Co.) 
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WE HAVE RECEIVED the first four parts of the two dozen which 
are to make up ‘ The Picturesque Mediterranean '—a work similar 
in size, style and illustrations to ‘ Picturesque E ’ and ‘ Pic- 
turesque America.’ Beginning with the Pillars of Hercules, the street 
and fortifications of Gibraltar and Tangiers, author and artist take 
us straight to the other end of the ‘Middle Sea ’ to the cypresses and 
minarets of Smyrna, the plains of Ephesus and the ruins of the 
Temple of Diana. In Part 3 we are back again at Marseilles, 
sauntering down the Cannebiére and er ie ird’s-eye views of 
the harbor from Notre Dame de la Garde. Thence we proceed to 
the pine-forests and rocky gorges of Corsica; and thence, in Part 
4 skip again to the Syrian coast, to the palm gardens and ruin- 
ous walls of Jaffa and the remains of ancient Casarea. The text 
is well written ; the illustrations are woodcuts, numerous and good. 
_ Asa frontispiece to each part, there is a full-page woodcut printed 

on plate-paper; while Part 1 has a photogravure reproduction of a 
drawing by Birket Foster of the Rock of Gibraltar. Among the 
other artists employed on the work, which promises to be as popu- 
lar as any of its predecessors, are J. MacWhirter, A.R.A.; J. 
O'Connor, R.1.; W. Simpson, R.I., and W.H. J. Boot, S.B.A. (50 
cts. per part. Cassell Publishing Co.) 


THE PILGRIMAGE of Mr. Justin McCarthy and Mr. Joseph Pen- 
nell from ‘Charing Cross to St. Paul's,’ notes of which have been 
appearing for months past in The Portfolio, appears now in the 
independence of a large, flat, blue-covered volume. The etchings, 
= and brush drawings certainly lose nothing by the change; and 

r. McCarthy’s exhaustless stream of anecdotes, reminiscences 
and descriptions, though given a permanent form, is none the less 
lively and flowing. He regrets not being a man of fortune, because, 
among other reasons, he is ‘denied the luxury of studying such streets 
as the Strand from the top of an omnibus.’ We regret being in 
the same condition, because we cannot afford the luxury of study- 
ing the Strand and the Law Courts, and Ludgate Hill and St. 
Paul s in the pages of the limited edition of this book, on large pa- 
per, with proof impressions of the plates. But the ordinary edition 
is very good. Each line of etching or pen-drawing is clean and 
sharp, and the printing of the text should satisfy the most fastid- 
ious. We do not know, indeed, that we would not rather look on 
the "busses and the cabs and the bootblacks and the bankers in 
Mr. Pennell’s sketches than on their originals, and it would cer- 
tainly never occur to us to draw the humorous parallel between the 
ballet-girl and the cavalryman that Mr. McCarthy institutes. We 
fear that we should never—even if we spent a lifetime in London— 
have made the acquaintance of that conscientious Bohemian of his, 
whose ‘ basis of operation for the day ’ was two-pence. This Lon- 
don of our pilgrimagers, in fact, is the expressed essence of the 
huge reality, and as much more interesting than it, as is a city 
landscape seen through the wrong end of a telescope to the same 
view seen with the naked eye. ($7.50. Macmillan & Co.) 





THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY lyric.‘ Thus Think and Smoke 
Tobacco’ humorously attributes to the weed the virtue of recalling 
to mind every fine old moral that rhymes or is connected with other 
plants, as ‘decay’ and ‘hay,’ or that can be drawn from the vanity 
of smoke, the weakness of the pipe-stem, and the foulness of the 
bowl. Mr. George Wharton Edwards illustrates every sentiment 
in Tittle decorative drawings of monks and modern bachelors, cav- 
aliers, and cupids, and Indians in their war-paint ; and, prettily 
bound in linen, the book may serve as an excuse for trying an 
occasional cigarette. ($2.50. Frederick A. Stokes Co.)——IN AN 
introduction to the obituary of ‘Gyppy,’ by Helen Ekin Starrett, 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe asserts that ‘to live in a house with a 

ood-natured, docile, cleanly, unspoiled dog’ is very nearly to enjoy 
heaven upon earth. We do not doubt it: we take it, like heaven 
itself, upon trust. All firm believers in dogs will find Miss Star- 
rett's memorial pamphlet delightful reading, and those who are not 


of the faith may at least tolerate this outpouring. Chicago : 
Searle & Gorton) Sih dete 





‘DAME DIMPLE’S CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION,’ with her dolls 
of all sorts and sizes must have been a distinguished success, or, 
like other grand affairs of the sort, it would not make such 
interesting reading as it does. That it was ‘select’ and even 
‘unique,’ the character of the illustrations abundantly proves. 
Here we have ‘ The Two Dicks,’ one seated in his pars Ml chair, 
the other standing ; the ‘Man from Canada’ in his tobogganin 
costume; a long baby, ‘Crazy Kate ;’ a ‘New Jack Jingle Bell, an 
other members of the doll ‘four hundred.’ Mattie B. Banks tells 
all about their society as she found it, and we must say, for our 
part, that we find her account of it very entertaining. ($ . 
G, P. Putnam’s Sons.) ——‘ LITTLE HE AND SHE’ bears no re- 
.emblance, except in its title, to Paul de Musset’s ‘ Lui et Elle.’ 
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Fritz and Tulip and make up, but though Tulip does 
nenety pepe: Aes ritz—drenching him with the garden hose, and 
the like—n occurs to prevent a genuine love-feast at the end. 


Their pranks are related in a = manner by Grace Denio 
is 


Litchfield, neatly illustrated by endelle, and done up in 
cover of brown, black, red and gold. ($t.50. D. Lothrop Co.) 
——WE HAVE LAUGHED at worse jokes the ‘ Three Blind 
Mice’ Calendar by Mrs. G. W. Barker, and admired in our school- 
days worse pictures than that of the ‘Two Hopeless Cases* and 
their honest German teacher, which is No. 1 of a series of Pict- 
ures of the School-Room, which certainly promises to be amusing 
if not instructive. We do not know why schoolboys should not 
have an art of their own, as they already have a literature of their 
own; and if they are to have it, we should say that this is 4 good 
beginning. The price of the Calendar is 50 cts., that of the picture 
25cts. (Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen.) 





BRAZIL’S SUDDEN LEAP into the world’s attention, last year, 
is probably the principal reason for publishing a translation of a 
rather antiquated French volume of Brazilian travels—‘A Parisian 
in Brazil,’ from the French of Mme. Toussaint-Samson. It is one 
fault of the book that it does not let the reader know to just what 
period it is to be assigned, but it is evident that it describes a state 
of things long since come to anend. The narrative is a sprightly - 
one, however, and as it is rigorously confined to the writer’s actual 
observations and experiences, has a positive value as far as it goes. 
It is particularly instructive in its accounts of the condition of slaves, 
and of the demoralizing effect of slavery upon slave-owners them- 
selves. Although all of Mme. Toussaint-Samson’s instincts and 
convictions were on the side of freedom, she reluctantly accepted 
the common belief, since proven so false, that the plantations 
of Brazil could never be worked by free labor. The translation 
may be commended as affording excellent practice in French idioms 
—so many of them are carried over bodily into the English version ; 
and the comical misunderstandings of English usage are very nu- 
merous. (Boston: James H. Earle.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Florio and Holofernes.— A Western correspondent asks 
‘ whether it has not been proven that the character of Holofernes in 
‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ is a caricature of John Florio.’ 

We have no positive evidence that it is or is not; but it is not 
like Shakespeare to do that sort of thing, and I do not belitve he 
did it in this instance. Allibone, following Drake and other com- 
mentators, says that Florio offended the dramatists of his day by 
declaring that ‘the plaies that they do plaie in England are neither 
right comedies nor right tragedies, but representations of Azstories 
without any decorum ’; and that ‘Shakespeare retaliated this as- 
sault by ridiculing Florio in the character of Holofernes.’ Brewer, 
in his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable ’—one of the books that are 
useful if you know when to trust them—says, in addition to this, 
that the name Holofernes is an imperfect anagram for ‘Joh’nes 
Floreo’; and Wheeler, in his ‘ Dictionary of Noted Names of Fic- 
tion,’ echoes this absurd statement. It is shown to be absurd by 
the fact, also given by Wheeler, that Holofernes is the name of the 
pedant whois the teacher of Gargantua in the well-known romance 
by Rabelais, who died before Shakespeare was born. That Shake- 
speare had read Rabelais is evident from the allusion in ‘As You 
Like It,’ iii. 2. 238, where Celia, in reply to the ‘Answer me in one 
word,’ with which Rosalind winds up her string of questions about 
Orlando, says :—‘ You must borrow me Gargantua’s mouth first ; 
"tis a word too great for any mouth of this age’s size.’ 

As some critic has suggested, it is not likely that Shakespeare 
would ridicule a protégé of his'friend and patron Southampton. 
The satire in the play is more probably directed, as Drake himself 
admits it is (but not 2 addition te the special caricaturing of 
Florio, as he assumes), against ‘the general pedantry and literary 
affectations of the age.’ If any particular author were pointed at, 
Lyy would be the man, as some critics believe, rather than Florio. 
* “Having answered the question of our Western friend to the best 
of my ability, let me ask Aim why he uses the illegitimate proven 
for proved. The word is not afproven by any good authority, 
but on the contrary distinctly reproven. The new ‘ International : 
Webster's Dictionary, to be sure, ye proven as‘p.p.’ (perfect 
participle); but it is not recognized as a form of the ‘p.p.’ under 
prove, the only one there given being Jroved. ‘The Century Dic- 
tionary’ is right in branding Jroven as ‘an improper form of 
proved, with-en, suffix of strong participles, for original -ed.’ It 
adds: ‘ lately growing in frequency, by imitation of the Scotch use 
in not proven. A few years ago one never heard it except among 
lawyers as a quotation of this Scottish legal barbarism ; but Thack- 
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eray and a few other respectable writers stupidly adopted it, and it 
has now become a regular form in ‘newspaper English.’ As ‘ The 
Century Dictionary’ notes, it is an etymological mongrel, the 
strong Saxon ending -e being ignorantly affixed to a French-Latin 


Apropos of these participles in -en, gotten for got has similar! 

become popular within the last few an This is legitimate, P| 
course, but the dictionaries all give the ‘p.p.’ of get as got, gotien, 
implying that the former is more in use ; just as under forget they 
give Sorgotien, forgot. Some mars refer to gotten as ‘ obso- 
ete or ‘ obsolescent.’ Mr. Aldis Wright, in the last edition of his 

- excellent ‘ Bible Word-Book’ (London, 1884), calls gotten ‘ the old 
form ’ of the participle, ‘now used only in the compound 7//-gotten.’ 
If I remember right, one sekdom if ever hears it in England, but it 
is getting to be the more common form in this country; and I 
have heard of teachers who tell their pupils that it is the only cor- 
rect form. Shakespeare uses it only five times, his usual word be- 
ing got. 

The Stratford-on-Avon ‘ Restorations, etc——A Boston newspa- 
‘per quotes the following from the London 7ruth :— 

The latest news from Stratford-on-Avon church is that crosses are be- 
ing sold there, made from the wood of the old gallery. A visitor to the 
place also tells me that she was invited to buy a photograph of the en- 
tries of Shakespeare’s birth and marriage in the parish register. Al- 
though the reverend vicar makes so much of the church being ‘ God’s 
house,’ and not Shakespeare’s, it seems that he is uncommonly wide- 
awake in utilizing Shakespeare whenever a chance offers of making 
money out of the memory of that bard. 

If this is from a recent number of 7ru¢h, that journal is some- 
what late with its ‘latest news.’ These crosses were for sale at 
Stratford at least three years ago, to my personal knowledge. They 
were made, I was told, because the relic-hunting tourist wanted 
them ; and it struck me that it was a good idea, as perhaps taking 
away the temptation he feels to knock off or whittle off a bit of the 
ornamental stone or wood-work of the church for his collection of 
curiosities. The demand for photographs of the entries in the 
parish register, like that for ‘rubbings’ of the inscription on the 
poet’s grave-stone, is less ridiculous. As the money obtained by 
selling these things is used for the benefit of the church, I do not 
‘see any reason for the ill-natured fling at the vicar. He does not 
“make money ’ out of the business. 

The October number of the magazine Shakespeariana contains 
‘an interesting summary of this unpleasant controversy concerning 
“vandalism ’ at Stratford. It includes what I wrote in The Critic 
of Feb. 8, 1890, with a letter in reply by Mr. William Winter, who 
thas been a frequent visitor to the town, as I have been, and thinks 
that mischief has been done to the church by the ‘restorations,’ 
adding—what is doubtless true—that some of the leading citizens 
there agree with him; a letter by Mr. Timmins of Birmingham, 
who agrees in the main with Mr. Winter; my second note on the 
subject in Zhe Crétic of April 5, 1890; and finally, a letter from 
Mr. C. E. Flower of Stratford, which —s confirms what I 
have said on the subject. No man is better qualified to settle the 
dispute than Mr. Flower. He izes the vicar’s ‘ want of tact 
and temper,’ which ‘has drawn on him and the restoration com- 
mittee a great deal of undeserved or exaggerated criticism ’; but 
the does not consider that the work of restoration has been, on the 
whole, badly managed. In the repairs of the exterior, now com- 
pleted, the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings was 
consulted. ‘The removal of the galleries, put up in 1840, was also 
approved of by the Society.’ Some mistakes were made in remov- 
ing partly decayed monuments, particularly the Hart tablet, asso- 
ciated with the memory of Shakespeare. This caused excitement 
and indignation in the town, and, though the tablet has been care- 
fully replaced, ‘from that time everything has been criticised by the 
press, often in no very friendly spirit.’ Mr. Flower adds :—‘ The 
work done since has been mainly in the interior of the church, and 
has not affected the fabric.’ Some things have been done that 
he personally does not a 
been the result of the ae as some have declared. 

in closing, he says :—‘ There is still some desirable work to be 
done, but the unfriendly criticisms, and the way in which they have 
been met, render it very unlikely that money can be raised to un- 

dertake these for many years to come.’ 

It is much to be regretted that the controversy should have oc- 
curred, and it is particularly unfortunate that it “got into the 
papers. 






of The Critic are probably aware that Mr. Flower 
and wealthy citizen of Stratford, the donor of the 
rk on the wer & of the Avon in which the Shakespeare 
stands, and —. the most generous contributor to the 


cost of that building. is also the editor of a ‘ Memorial Edi- 
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- huge hangman 


rove, but no ‘irreparable injury’ has. 
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tion’ of the dramatist, several volumes of which have been pub- 


‘ The Hangman’s Axe.—I have seen, but cannot now refer to, a 
recent newspaper paragraph in which this expression was ridi 
by some person who apparently supposed it to be a blunder of an 
old writer. He is evidently not aware that it occurs in ‘ The Mer- 
chartt of Venice ’ (iv. 1. 125), where Gratiano says to Shylock: 
but no metal can, 

No, not the hangman’s axe, bear half the keenness 

Of thy sharp envy. 
There are many other examples in the plays of Aangman in the 
general sense of executioner. Cupid is called ‘the little hangman, 
in ‘Much Ado,’ iii. 2.11. In Fletcher's ‘ Prophetess’ (iii. 2) the 
man who has stabbed Aper is called his ‘hangman’; and in the 
Duke of Buckingham’s ‘ Rehearsal,’ there is reference to ‘a great 
with his sword drawn.’ 





The Lounger 


A NEW PUBLISHING FIRM has been oxpenione in Chicago. 
There is nothing strange in this, you say, and there would not 
anything strange in it if both members of the firm were not young 
women. One has been a writer for the press, the other an illus- 
trator. It occurred to these young ladies that publishing might 
be more remunerative than writing or drawing, so they looked 
about them for a book to begin with. They did not want a book 
that would be very costly to print, nor one about the sale of which 
there would be much doubt. They were fortunate in having the 
friendship of Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, who was already well-known 
to the reading public, and she allowed them to experiment with a 
story of hers called ‘Gyppy’ (briefly noticed on another page), 
for which Frances Power Cobbe had written an introduction. It 
is a neatly printed little book, nicely illustrated by the members 
of the firm, and it bids fair to give Searle & Gorton a good start 
in their newventure. They have the best wishes of the Lounger 
for their success. 





THE DEATH OF Mr. A. L. Sieghortner may well be recorded in 
a literary journal. I doubt if any man, outside of the business, was 
better known to the publishing fraternity than this excellent and 
successful restaurateur. When I first sat down at his lunch-table, 
his restaurant was at 9 Lafayette Place, now the home of the New 
York branch of George Routledge & Sons. Nearly all his noon- 
day patrons were publishers, and he was the caterer for the Book 
Trade Sale dinner, which used to be given semi-annually in the 
days when Clinton Hall was the scene of the sales. Mr. Sieg- 
hortner did a flourishing business at No. 9, and soon outgrew its 
confines. Then he removed to the old Astor homestead at No. 

2. The publishers followed him, and remained with him until 
the Aldine Club, with its sumptuous dining-room and fascinating 

ill-room, opened its doors a little farther down the street. Mr. 

ieghortner ane his career in America in 1847 as a waiter at 
Delmonico’s old restaurant in Beaver Street, and like his famous 
employer he was a native of Switzerland. He was a caterer of the 
old school, exercising a personal supervision over everything con- 
nected with his establishment. He did his own marketing up to 
the last years of his life, and he was always to be seen moving 
sdiedealy about among his guests, looking out for their comfort, 
and just as anxious to please at the height of his fame as he was 
when he began. - 


THE EDITOR of the World-Herald of Omaha writes to me that 
he has sent ‘ Bright Eyes’ and her husband, Mr. T. H. Tibbles, 
out among the Indians, ‘and proposes during the next few weeks 
to publish letters giving in detail the true inwardness of the wrongs 
to which the Indians have been subjected at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment and its agents.’ This is a very clever move, since Mrs. 
Tibbles, being herself an Indian, can get at the Indians’ side of the 
story in a way that would be impossible to the average newspaper 
correspondent. She is an educated woman, moreover, and knows 
how to write. It is interesting to note that she holds incompetent 
interpreters responsible for much of the nonsense attributed to In- 
dian speakers. Literal translations from the French or German 
would sound as silly. She has ‘ often heard them talk as sensibly 
and wisely as anyone I ever heard among the white people.” The 
trouble is, ‘as among the white people,’ that, ‘their lives do not 
always quite come up to the standard of their talk.’ 





THE BELIEF in the coming of the Messiah has doubtless added 
to the excitement in the recent dances of the Sioux, writes ‘ Bright 
Eyes’ in her first letter, and scant rations also have had much to 
do with it ; but an experienced and courageous agent, by joining 


at a 








The 
with the quieter and more conservative red men, might have 
averted trouble. An inexperienced or timid one could not. ‘The 
Indians are quick to see when a white man is afraid of them, and 
the younger ones are apt to be amused and to exercise all their 
gee | in increasing that fear. They are also apt to imagine 


that they are formidable or they would not be feared. 
hey are only human beings, after all.’ 


MR. LOWELL contributes to the Christmas number of the New 
York Ledger a poem called ‘My Brook.’ Hereminds the mountain 
stream of the time when they first plighted troth—the long past 
season of his youth, 

When the hours were so many, the duties so few,— 
and wonders whether his bride has forgotten those ‘dear days,’ the 
memory of which is so clear to him. 
Ah, that was so longago! Ages it seems ; 
And, now I return sad with life and its lore, 
Will they flee my gray presence, the light-footed dreams, 
And Will-o’-wisp light me his lantern no more? 
He exhorts his ‘ nautch- in his ‘ singer,’ to break loose from the 
thralldom of turning mill-wheels, and rejoin him as a ‘pilgrim to 
Dreamland.’ 
As the Moors in their exile the keys treasured still 
Of their castles in Spain, so have I; and no fear 
But the doors will fly open, whenever we will, 
To the prime of the past and the sweet of the year. 
To say that.the poem is Lowell's is to say that it is poetic in idea 
and beautiful in execution; it has, moreover, the personal note 
that gives added value to a work of art, and the pathos inseparable 
from a sigh for the lost pleasures of youth. Not only is the poem 
fully illustrated, but Mr. Oliver Dyer has written a two-column ex- 
planation of its simple meaning. The Hon. George Bancroft and 
Mrs. Deland are among the famous few whose names adorn the same 
number; and in an editorial note, it is pointed out that six of The 
Cretic's Twenty ‘Immortelles’ are contributors to the columns of 
the Ledger. 
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MY REMARKS on Mrs, Elizabeth Akers Allen’s chagrin at bein 
eredited with the compilation of Miss Elizabeth A. Allen’s ‘ Gol 
Nails to Hang Memories On’ have called out a protest from Mme. 
Marie Courlaender of Hoboken, who writes to me as follows :— 
*Miss Allen has been for some twenty years a teacher of literature, 
much of the time in the Hoboken High School, and her name is 
well-known in connection with the Allen and Campbell readers ; 
also as the author of “ Allen's Aid to Composition.” The slur in 
— to her trip to Germany is also an injustice, since she goes 
only at the earnest request of her physicans, to try to restore her 
health, which has been much impaired by overwork. She has 
done this at her own expense and not on “the ill-gotten gains” from 
the book, which has only been out so short a time. Any author 
will know that so recent a publication would not bring sufficient 
gains to take one abroad.’ Will Mme. Courlaender credit me 
when I say that my remarks were made jocosely, and with no de- 
sire to wound Miss Allen’s feelings? What she terms a ‘slur’ 
was intended as a pleasantry. 





MR. GLADSTONE is one of the best patrons the second-hand 
book-dealers of London have. There is no telling what he will 
buy, for his taste is as varied as his purse is deep.. Shakespeare- 
ana is the best bait to try him with—though he even buys such 
books as Cobbett’s ‘Advice to Young Men and Young Women’ ! 
He always pays at once for what he buys, and Zhe Pall Mall 
says that he insists upon ‘ten per cent. discount for cash.’ 





‘WHEN I TAKE UP an article which gives promise of careful 
workmanship,’ writes E. L. W. of this city, ‘I am as a man twirl- 
ing a fresh olive in his mouth. When I discover a proper use of 
English, as I read, I become as one whose molars, in gentle suc- 
cession, puncture the smooth rind and produce a sense of the de- 
lightful flavor of the fruit. If I find the words properly spelt, then 
I am as one who, stripping the flesh of the tropical product from 
the pit, sends the generous juices diffusing delightfully through 
his blood. But if I discover a mis-spell, like him who tries to gain 
comfort from the chewing of the pit, I find my teeth askew, I 
bite my lips and then am “disenchanted.” Each week my Critic 
brings me many delightful olives which seem to have no pits. 
But my lips are sore now, for in the article on “Gray and His 
Friends,” on page 244 of The Critic of Nov. 15, I find “ discom- 
fited ” spelt with an uncertain number of ¢'s. In the name of “ all 
the lore of the ages,” why was it thus?’ I have searched in vain 
for the word E. L. W. quotes. I find, however, the word ‘dis- 
comfiting ’ —_ with two z's, and suppose he refers to that, His 
own slight slip; 


ip-should make him lenient ! 
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Boston Letter 


MR. WHITTIER will pass his eighty-third birthday on Wednes- 
day at Oak Knoll, the country home of his relatives on the out- 
skirts of Danvers, where he has lived for many years. His hostess 
is his niece, Mrs, Woodman, author of ‘ Picturesque Alaska,’ for 
which the poet furnished an introduction. He will spend the day 

uietly, as he wishes to avoid the excitement of a general recep- 
tion which in his delicate health would be very wearing. While 
* appreciating the interest taken in him by persons whom he never 
saw, and who know him only through his books, he naturally pre- 
fers to have on his birthday the society of his relatives and inti- 
mate friends. Yet his genial sympathies will go out to all who 
are moved to send him congratulations on the occasion. The winter 
has always been somewhat of a trial to Whittier, and he attributes 
the prolonged deli of his health to exposure to its rigors in 
early life. These look decidedly attractive in the pages of ‘ Snow- 
Bound,’ but they had a depressing influence on his vital powers, 
and it has only been by the utmost care that the poet has been en- 
abled to attain to a good old age. 

There is a passage in ‘Snow-Bound,’ from which one can infer 
the effect of the cold upon Whittier’s constitution. To add to the 
chill of the New England farm-house when the board-nails 
snapped, as he says, iri the frost, the snowflakes fell on him 
through the unplastered wall as he lay in bed. There may have 
been a certain invigoration in such experiences for robust youth, 
but it is a proof of the cheery idealism of Whittier that they as- 
sume in the retrospect such a fascination as gilds them in his verse. 
the glowing attractions @f the fireside in the old farm-house where 
‘ the great throat of the chimneydaughed,’ sets off his pictures of 
the world of ice and snow outside; and the geniality of his nature, 
which the frosts of age have not chilled, gives characteristic warmth 
and color to his winter idyll. 

The series of American Religious Leaders, which has had some 
admirable biographies, will have a valuable addition in ‘ Francis 
Wayland,’ by Prof. James O. Murray of Princeton, which Hough- 
ton Mifflin & Co. will bring out early in the spring. Prof. Murray 
wrote the memoir of Prof. Diman of Brown University in the vol- 
ume of sermons and essays prepared by the Diman family, and 
showed superior qualifications for this sort of work. Dr. Way- 
land was a man of such ability as a preacher and philosopher that 
the practical constructive talents as an educator which he exhibited 
as president of Brown University—an office which he filled for 
twenty-eight years—showed his remarkable versatility. He antic- 
ipated the reform in methods of collegiate instruction which have 
since been generally adopted, by the introduction of the elective 
system of study. Yet the world came near losing the benefit of his 
special gifts as a great teacher of moral, religious, philosophical 
and economic truths by his adoption of the study of medicine, to 
which he devoted three years before he was led by a sense of 
duty to become a Christian minister. 

It is interesting to recall the fact that Dr. Wayland had his first 
and only pastorate in Boston, which profited by his power and 
felicity as a preacher till his acceptance of a professorship in Union 
College. He was a prolific writer, his greatest work being his 
‘Elements of Moral Science,’ which has been translated into seve- 
ral languages. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell is one of those busy professional men 
whose intervals of leisure are profitably devoted to literary 
work. He does not seem to suffer from the extra strain upon 
his intellectual activities such as afflicts some of the - patients 
who come to him from all parts of the Union to be treated for 
nervous exhaustion. His latest volume, ‘A Psalm of Death and 
Other Poems,’ which will soon be published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., will be a fitting companion for his previous volume, ‘ The 
Hill of Stones and Other Poems,’ ‘A Masque and Other Poems,’ 
‘The Cup of Youth,’ etc. Dr. Mitchell’s poetry exhibits a rich 
vein of thought, and a good deal of dramatic power. 

The one volume edition of ‘ The Biglow Papers,’ which is to be 
brought out by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., early next month, will 
include all notes and changes incorporated in the poems as they 
appear in the new Riverside edition of Lowell's works. The size 
is the Riverside Aldine. The advantaye of having in a single vol- 
ume the most characteristic of the author’s productions, that which 
is racy of the soil and overflows with wit and humor, makes this 
book especially attractive. 

One of the most sumptuous holiday books of the season is ‘ The 
Golden Flower—Chrysanthemum,’ published by L. Prang & Co., 
which is an artistic gem in a rich literary setting. The water- 
color illustrations studied from nature of this brilliant flower 
and reproduced here, are by James and Sidney Callowhill, Alois 
Leinzer and F. Schuyler Matthews, while the verses are by Edith 
M. Thomas, Richard Henry Stoddard, Alice Ward Bailey, Celia 
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Thaxter, Kate Upee Clark, Lewis Carroll, Margaret Deland, Rob- 
ert Browning and Oliver Wendell Holmes. There is an interest- 
ing introduction tracing the history and romance of the Chrysan- 
themum, which is the national flower of Japan, where it is 
cultivated in perfection, the secret being jealously guarded. A 
feeling of Japanese decoration adds to the attractiveness of this 
book, which pen and pencil have combined to beautify. 

The January Aé/aniic will open with Mr. Percival Lowell's serial 
narrative ‘ Noto: An Unexplored Corner of Japan,’ which has a 
picturesque interest. Prof. Josiah Royce, in the first of two erpers 
on ‘ Two Philosophers of the Paradoxical,’ deals with Hegel, bio- 
graphically and critically, in an attractive manner. ‘The Lesson of 
the Pennsylvania Election’ is treated by Henry Charles Lea as a 
victory of the people over ignoble politicians. Cleveland Abbe, in 
‘A New University Course,’ pleads for the claims of terrestrial 
physics as a distinct department of research and of instruction. 
Prof. N.S. Shaler has a thoughtful paper on ‘Individualism in 
Education.’ ‘A Swiss Farming Village’ is pleasantly described 
by Sophia Kirk. Harriet Waters Preston, in ‘An Inherited Talent,’ 
traces the career of Madame de Séviginé’s great-granddaughter. 
‘Compulsory Arbitration’ is suggestively treated by Charles 
Worcester Clarke. Adolphe Cohn, in ‘Boulangism and the Re- 
public,’ holds that the latter’s strength is remarkable. The two 
serial stories, ‘The Home of Martha,’ and ‘Felicia,’ keep up their 
interest. ‘A Novelist of the Jura’ is an interesting editorial 
study. The Contributor’s Club is in a serious mood. There are 

oems by Lilla Cabot Perry, Archibald Lampman, Florence Wil- 

inson and John B. Tabb. 

_ Hon. Theodore Roosevelt is to speak on ‘ Americanism in Poli- 
tics’ before the Round Table Club of this city, of which Col. T. 
W. Higginson is President, on Friday evening next, Dec. 19.* 

Boston, Dec, 15, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





International Copyright 


THE COPYRIGHT BILL is still pending in the Senate, where 
the only hope of its enemies is to prevent its coming up for con- 
sideration ; a vote on its passage would be virtually unanimous. It 
is desired by its friends to bring it up before Christmas, and it is 
pons aga to be hoped that they will succeed in getting right of way 
or it. 


Referring to the passage’ of the bill by the House," 7#e Puéd- 
lishers’ Weekly says :-— 

It has been an obstinate and a long and difficult fight, and all who 
have helped to bring about the successful issue are entitled to high praise 
and to most hearty congratulations. When once the bill becomes a law, 
the book trade especially will feel that ‘distinct increase of self-respect ’ 
of which one of our co-workers in the cause speaks, and the timid will, 
we are confident, find out in a short time that the passage of the bill is 
the best thing that has happened to them in their business lives, while 
the gain to the nation at large, as well as to the. nation’s authors, will 
be beyond measure. 


The Author’s Club has adopted the following resolutions : — 

Resolved, That the Authors Club recognizes in the passage of the 
International Copyright bill by the United States House of Representa- 
tives a gratifying advance in the application of those principles of uni- 
versal honesty upon which all true civilization depends, 

Resolved, That we express our thanks to those members of Congress 
and others whose untiring and enlightened efforts have brought about 
this result. 

The new law, when passed. will not take effect till July 1, 1891. 
What its consequences are likely to be is outlined by Mr. George 
Haven Putnam, secretary of the Publishers’ Copyright League, in 
an interview in the 7rzbume :-— 

‘1 think this bill will bring about a rapprochement between Brit- 
ish and American publishers that will redound to the benefit of 
both. There will a planning among them for the control of 
larger markets which will help authors, publishers and the reading 
public. Authors will receive higher remuneration and will do bet- 
ter work, because they can afford to devote more time to the prep- 
aration of their manuscript ; publishers will sell 1000 books where 
they now sell roo. and the public will get those books at a reduced 
price. Publications of all kinds will be better executed. Nowa- 
days most of the cheap work turned out is only half done. We 
are obliged to hurry to beat the pirates, who depend on our literary 
gone tiongton none of their own—and try to get to the market 
with our own wares before we can reach it ourselves. The new 
law will put an end to all this scrambling ; we shall see less of this 
“scramble material,”” and be enabled to turn out better work. 
Most of the cheap literature of the day is made up of reprints of 


—— 


* Mr. Roosevelt addresses the Nineteenth Century Club of this city on the same 
subject on the previous evening.—Eps. Critic. 
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works that the reputable houses have brought out and paid a roy- 
alty on. You would be surprised to know how many establish- 
ments there are which are without literary counsel. They cannot 
afford to employ it, so they use ours. 
‘ Under the new law a reduction may be looked for in the selling 
ice of certain lines of American fiction and other current literature. 
Under the present cut-throat competition the publishers of the 
works of such authors as Howells, James, Aldrich, Bret Harte and 
other leading American writers have given up the attempt to com- 
pete with the unpaid-for reprints of foreign writers. Knowing that 
they can depend on certain (comparatively limited) circles of read- 
ers, gd find it more profitable to obtain from them the highest 
prices they are willing to pay. When foreign works are put on 
the same level as those of American writers, the publishers of the 
latter will find it to their interest to plan for the widest popular 
sale, and for this purpose will at once issue their books at popular 
rices. The selling price of books depends not on the copyright, 
ut on the requirements of the market and the extent of the market 
that is controlled by the author and his representative. American 
buyers are now accustomed to cheap books, and will not buy dear 
books, and the publishers are not likely to throw away their money 
by making dear books for which they could not find a sale. The 
wider the markets and the greater the number of editions between 
which the first outlays can be divided, the smaller the cost of each 
copy, and the lower the price at which each copy can be and will 
be supplied. With assured markets and an assured control to 
authors of the results of their literary undertakings, there will be a 
great increase in the publication of international series, which will 
provide for American readers, at the lowest prices, satisfactory edi- 
tions of the works of the leading writers of the world,American, Eng- 
lish and Continental. As Brander Matthews has pointed out, the 
cheapest books to be bought to-day in the United States are mostly 
inferior stories by contemporary English novelists, while the cheap- 
est books to be bought to-day in Europe are the best works by the 
best authors of all times. In France and Germany, countries full 
under the control of copyright, both domestic and international, 
the first issues of standard and current publications, both copy- 


right and non-copyright, are cheaper than anywhere else in the 
world,’ 


THAT ‘CERTAIN PROFESSION’ 


Mr. Peters, of Kansas, exp d his opposi to the ch ter of legislation in- 
volvedin the bill. . . . Itwasdemanded only by a few representatives of a certain 
profession.— From the report of the debate on the Copyright Bill.) ; 

Peters, you ought to have called the roll 

Of that ‘certain profession ’—’pon my soul; 

You'd have killed the bill and done yourself proud 
Had you called the roll, and called it loud ! 





O, Peters, it should have occurred to you 

That ‘certain profession’ to up and review; 
Your judgment, Peters, was clearly erring, 
You'd have certainly killed it dead as a herring ! 


O, Peters, why didn’t you call the roll ? 

The deed would have echoed from pole to pole; 
Ah, never again, there’s reason to fear, 

Will you have such a chance to boom your career 1 


O, Peters, of Kansas, your fame is stalled, 
Just think of the names you might have called; 
Pray just allow us to mention a few, 

As quite at random they rise to view. 


There’s Moses and Dickens and Burns and Paul, 
And Czsar—who carried wormwood to Gaul,— 
And Homer and Horace and Mrs. Stowe, 

And Fielding and Milton and Edgar Poe. 


And Daniel Webster—rhetorical very— 
You remember he wrote the dictionary ? 
Macaulay, whose talk-stream had no dam, 
Cervantes, Bacon and dear Charles Lamb. 


And Gray—his ‘ Elegy’ p’haps you’ve seen— 

Tom Brown and Anna Katharine Greene, 

Kirk White, oft plunged in the blues, alack, 
- And William and also Ivory Black. 


And Shakespeare, a writer of readable plays— 

Why don’t you glance over them, some of these days 
And Washington Irving and Dr. Nott. 

And Beecher and Curtis and Walter Scott. 


And Emerson, Bancroft and Laurence Sterne, 
And Smiths such a plenty wherever you turn, 
And Thomas Carlyle, good hater of cant, 
And Gilder, the favorite Century plant. 
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And Moliére, Chaucer and Doctor Hodge, 
Thack: ladstone and Mary " 

And Artemus Ward—how he made us laugh— 
And Mary E, Wilkins and Philip Schaff. 


And Whitman—who’s rather too fond of mud— 
And Lowell and Holmes and Sylvester Judd, 

And Fenimore Cooper, e’er sketching the red man, 
And Thomas 4 Kempis and E. C, Stedman. 


Pope—whose intimates called him Aleck— 

The Brownings, Bunner and Fitz Greene Halleck, . 
And Plutarch—no wonder he long survives, 

There was never a cat had so many lives. 


And the man who was mashed on martyrs—Fox, 
And Nathaniel Hawthorne and Sunset Cox, 
And Watts, such a genius for psalms and hymns, 
And Dante and Howells and Gilmore Simms, 


And Byron, of critics proudly defiant, 

And Plato and Motley and William C. Bryant, 
And old Munchausen, firm wedded to truth, 
And Goethe and Aldrich and Mary Booth. 


And Swinburne, a master of intricate rhyme, 
Bret Harte and Hume and Irenzeus Prime, 
And Tennyson, happy father of ‘ Maud,’ 
And Mrs, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 


And Chatterton, ah! what a wonderful stripling ! 
And Hale, Lindley Murray and Rudyard Kipling, 
And Prescott and Shelley who worshipped the lark, 
And Winter, the Stoddards and Mungo Park. 


And Wendell Phillips and Jeremiah, 

And Craddock, Tom Moore, and Child (L. Maria), 
And Roosevelt, sketcher of Western ranch, 

And Franklin and Kingsley and Christopher Cranch, 


The Kings, Charles, Clarence and Thomas Starr, 
The Jameses, Henry and G, P. R., 

The Stanleys, Africa’s lord and the Dean, 

The Fields, Kate, Henry and gay Eugene. 


And Saxe, Clark Russell, that fluent sailor, 
And Walter Besant and Bayard Taylor, 

And Marion Crawford and Richard Baxter, 
Montaigne and Bunyan and Celia Thaxter. 


Herodotus, Alcott, the father and daughter, 
And Keats who objected to names writ in water, 
And Gibbon and Warner, joking so slyly, 

And Xenophon, Arnold and Whitcomb Riley. 


And William Wordsworth and William Nye, 
And Drake—how he sang of our flag in the sky |— 
And Sidney and Coleridge and Colonel Hay, 
And Whittier, Dryden, and Judge Tourgée. 


And the poet who’s written of ‘ Hiawatha ’— 
A highly respectable Cambridge author— 
His name shall abide to the end of time, 

But, O, such a difficult name to rhyme ! 


This list, O, Peters, of Kansas, aims 

Just to give you some random sample names, 
Just to sort o’ teach you the standing, you know, 
Of a ‘certain profession’ here below. 


O, Peters, your lusty, promising State 

Is surely a prey to untoward fate; 

She used to be bleeding and, O, so ill 

You treat her—she’s certainly bleeding still ! 


O, Peters, ’tis such an unfilial deed 
To give your mother occasion to bleed. 
When down on a ‘ certain profession’ you bore 
She must have been simply bathed in gore ! 
O, Peters, Peters, forbear, forbear ! 
Such views of a ‘ certain profession’ to air; 
The profession don’t care a marqué sou, 
But, Peters, they’re awfully rough on you ! 
W. H. McELRoy, tn the Tribune. 


The Fine Arts 
Three Painters at the American Art Galleries 


THE FASHION of holding special exhibitions of the works of 
one or two painters at a time is one for which much may be said. 
They feecteh an opportunity for an artist to show all sides of his 
talent, and they guarantee him against the risk, always imminent 
iu ordinary exhibitions, of having the effect of his work neutralized 
by the surrounding pictures. The present exhibition at the Ameri- 
can Art Galleries of the paintings of Mr. Alexander Harrison, Mr. 
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William L. Dodge and Mr. Charles Walter Stetson affords a com- 
prehensive view of the work of each of these artists, and without. 
the possibility of interference, as each has not only a gallery but 
a floor to himself. Mr. mp, two immense canvases ‘ The 
Burial of the Minnesink’ and ‘ David,’ challenge attention by their 


size and ambitious character. The latter, containing only two im- 
portant figures, those of David and the prostrate Goliath, is an im- 


posing academical composition showing that its author has made 
good use of his years of study abroad. The difficulty of managing 
a crowd of figures of more than life-size, and drawn-not from pro- 
fessional models, but from Buffalo Bill’s Indians, has apparently 
been too much for him in ‘ The Burial of the Minnesink.’ Several 
life-size studies of the nude in sunlight are interesting technically. 
A large number of landscape studies are broadly and rather 
coarsely treated. Still, in the painter’s ‘Orpheus’ it is the gloomy 
landscape, a valley among hills of slate rock, and not the weakly 
drawn figure, that creates all the effect. 

Mr. Alexander Harrison’s works are mostly landscapes. He has 
some well painted studies of the nude; but his choice of models. 
has been unfortunate, and his pictures of this sort therefore lack 
the dignity which we are accustomed to look for in the treat- 
ment of the nude figure. Of several paintings of surf, Nos. 102 
and 175, which are moonlight effects as well, are the most interest- 
ing; some harbor scenes, notably ‘ Newport’ (125) and ‘ Harbor 
at Concarneau ’ (72), make a distinct and very favorable impression. 
A ‘Cornfield ’ with a figure passing through the tall stalks and a 
Paes Morning’ in autumnal woods are pleasing subjects well 
painted. 

Mr. Stetson’s works, in the upper gallery, show a strong but 
crude sense of color and decorative composition. A few display 
imaginative qualities of a higher sort. But the painter is appar- 
ently impatient in the face of nature and of the unavoidable diffi- 
culties of his art. What he may do if he overcomes that tendency 
is perhaps indicated in a graceful, girlish figure ‘In a Garden by 
the Sea’ (208), and in No. 234, a child with a bowl at a fountain, 
in which a very difficult pose is well. enough rendered to convey a 
sense of a novel harmony in the lines. . 





Art Notes 


—The monthly exhibition at the Union League Club on Thurs- 
day, Dec. 11, was of old and modern paintings and old books. Of 
Mr. Durand-Ruel's old masters, we spoke some time ago, on their 
first arrival in this city. A portrait group by Gainsborough, and 
one by George Romney, ‘ Brother and Sister’; a fine Rembrandt, 
‘St. John the Baptist,’ from the Palmerston collection ; a Franz 
Hals, ‘The Psalm-singer,’ from the Bernonville collection; and 
three examples of the younger Teniers, belong to Mr. Charles 
Stewart Smith. Among the modern paintings were Will H. Low’s 
‘Love at the Helm,’ an ideal figure piece, the studies for which 
were shown at the recent exhibition at the Fellowcraft Club. Other 
interesting paintings were Winslow Homer's ‘The Sunny Side’ 
and C. F, Ulrich’s ‘ Amateur Etcher.’ The other exhibits were il- 
luminated manuscripts and books with illuminated woodcuts. 


—‘ The Angelus’ is again on exhibition at the American Art 
Galleries. 


—The exhibition at the Schaus gallery of works by Mr. A. 
Bruce Joy, an English sculptor, of which we gave notice last week, 
included several good busts of celebrated Englishmen, Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Marquis of Salisbury, John Bright, Gen. Roberts and 
others, and one of Miss Anderson. Most of these were replicas in 
bronze or imitation marble of originalsin London. There was also 
a pleasing statue in bronze of a young girl, ‘ The First Flight.’ 


—A fine, though not large, example of the work of the late Bas- 
tien-Lepage may be seen at Kohn’s art-rooms, 166 Fifth Avenue 
‘Rire d’ Avril’ is a ‘ specimen day,’ as Mr. Whitman would say, of 
the flowery month. In the background is a little French village. 
A small stream runs swiftly across the foreground. A couple of 
girls are beetling clothes at it; and over their heads a young 
peach-tree has burst into bloom. It is in the painter’s best man- 
ner, broad but careful; or, we should rather say, attentive. ‘The 
Casino at Monte Carlo,’ by Jean Béraud, is a French psychological 
novel on canvas. It is remarkable for the varied expressions of 
the dozens of little figures grouped about the fascinating green 
table. Fritz von Uhde’s mystical ‘Walk to Bethlehem’ shows usa 
German carpenter and his weary wife tramping at nightfall toward 
a distant village. Its mystical intent does not prevent its being a 
good piece of realistic painting. 

—The Grolier Club has just held an exhibition of the etchin 
of the late Paul Rajon. Of the original works shown, by far the 
most interesting were the portraits. President Lincoln, Victor 
Hugo, J. S. Mill, Darwin, Tennyson, Sully Prudhomme are only a 
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few of the celebrated names in the Rajon portrait gallery. There 
was a portrait of the etcher himself, by Boilvin. Of a good many 
reproductive etchings, that of ‘ Finette,’ after Watteau, seemed to 
us the best. There were not wanting some of those early ‘ states’ 
in which collectors delight, but in the absence of a cat. the 
visitor in search of definite knowledge was somewhat at a disad- 
vantage. 

—Mr. William H. Goodyear, who has just returned from Europe. 
where he has been superintending the publication of his work on 
‘ The Lotus,’ addressed the Brooklyn Institute on Wednesday even- 
ing, on his recent discoveries in Egyptian, Assyrian and Babylonian 
art and archeology. Dr. Amelia B. Edwards writes, in this con- 
nection :—‘I am delighted with the very favorable impression 
which the announcement of Mr. Goodyear's discoveries has made 
in England and upon my friends at the British Museum.’ 





De Quincey and Rossetti 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In describing the pleasures that he derived from the opera, De 
Quincey wrote (conf. English ‘ Opium-Eater,’ Black's ed., p. 207):— 
A chorus, etc., of elaborate harmony displayed before me as in a piece 
of arras-work, the whole of my past life—not as if recalled by an act of 
memory, but as if present and incarnated in the music; no longer 
ae to dwell upon, but the detail of its incidents removed, or 
lended in some hazy abstraction, and its passions exalted, spiritualized, 
and sublimed, 
On reading this I was struck with its similarity in thought to 
Dante Rossetti’s beautiful sonnet ‘written during music’; and 
venture to think that the resemblance is of sufficient interest to 
every lover of De Quincey, of Rossetti and of music to justify my 
Calling attention to it. The sonnet reads :— 
THE MONOCHORD 
Is it the moved air or the moving sound 
That is Life’s self and draws my life from me, 
And by instinct ineffable decree 
Holds my breath quailing on the bitter bound ? 
Nay, is it Life or Death, thus thunder-crown’d, 
That mid the tide of all emergency 
Now notes my separate wave, and to what sea 
Its difficult eddies labour in the ground ? 
Oh ! what is this that knows the road I came, 
The flame turned cloud, the cloud returned to flame, 
The lifted shifted steeps and all the way ?— 
That draws round me at last this wind-warm space, 
And in regenerate rapture turns my face 
Upon the devious coverts of dismay ? 

Mr. Hall Caine tells us, in his ‘ Recollections of Rossetti,’ that 
in the copy of the Tauchnitz edition of his poems that he always 
kept by him the poet had written the following explanatory passage 
over this sonnet :—‘ That sublimated mood of the soul in which a 
b> grenan essence of itself seems as it were to oversoar and survey it.’ 
Of course there is no question of derivation of one passage from 
the other: though seldom expressed, the feeling is one that has 
been experienced by every music- lover. 

BERKELEY, CAL. Wm. DALLAM ARMES, 





The Literary Gent’s Letter-Bag 


AS IT IS SUPPOSED TO BE 
(The St. James's Gazette] é 
1.— From the DUCHESS OF AZURE /o AURELIUS MERTON, ES 


The Blues, Oct. 2. 
DEAR Mr. MERTON,—The Duke declares that he cannot ¢hink of 
shooting your favorite covers without you, and, however much you may 
be engaged, you must come down at once. Lady Constance Plantag- 
enet declares that if you are not with us to-morrow she will go and 
fetch you. Besides, we are going to act your dear comedy, the ‘ Latch- 

key,’ and how can we do it without the author ?—Ever yours, 
CECILIA AZURE. 
II.—F rom MESSRS. HARPY, Publishers, Boston, U.S. 


DEAR Sir,—We are in ecstasies over the MS. of your novel ‘ Fan- 
tasia.’ This is, indeed, by far the crown of your delightful and instruct- 
ive works, We have put it in hand for illustration, and we are to ad- 
vertise it for immediate appearance in Harpy’s Messenger. We know 
that you hate to be troubled with mere details of business and we have 
communicated with your agent, Mr. Pott; but we wish to inform you 
that to the stipulated sum of 50,000 dols. we have felt constrained to 
add 25,000 dols. more, as a slight token of our affectionate esteem.— 
Faithfully yours, J. K. Harpy (for Harpy & Son). 


Ill—From A MANAGER. 
The Gorgoneum. 


DEAR MERTON,—We want a new piece at once. Smithson’s play 






_ Come at once. 





* The Philistines’ is # four. Almost anything with your name will 
do, and, if in a hurry, get any collaborateur you like. The old terms, 
I suppose—75 cent. of gross receipts, and a hundred nights’ run 
guaranteed ?—Yours, in haste, H. J. WALKERLEY. 


IV.—TELEGRAM.—From the MARQUIS OF PEEBLES. 


The Bothy, Kelso. 
River in grand order. Full of fish, A sixty-pounder yesterday. 





V.—From Sir —— , P.R.A. 


Dear MERTON,—When will you let me have some sitting for your 
ortrait, which will one day (far distant, I hope) be of such value to 
istory, and which, while I live to delight in you and your genius, will 

be a joy to myself ?— Yours affectionately, —_— — 





THE SAME LETTER-BAG AS IT IS 


I.—From JOHN M’NISH, Commercial-street, E., 10 AURELIUS 
MERTON, Esq. : 


S1r,—As a total stranger to you, I must apologize for addressing you, 
but literature makes us all akin. I am in distressed circumstances, 
having left a literary post in the North, where I managed the adver- 
tisement department of the Brechin Gazette, and sought employment in 
London. .Here I have no acquaintances; and the favor of a small 
remittance would be gratefully remembered by your obedient servant, 

Joun M’NisH. 


IIl.—From MICHAEL M’CUBBIN, Parson’s-rents, E. 


S1r,—Fortune, that is notoriously capricious, has favored you and 
neglected many a better man. Poor, unknown, rejected, with native 
genius glowing in my bosom, I ask of ye a small sum merely as a loan, 
which will be repaid when my novel is produced or my play acted. I 
have supplied literary gossip to the Evening Rowdy and am well known 
in the profession.—Yours truly, MICHAEL M’CuUBBIN. 


Ill.—{ Anonymous), To AURELIUS MERTON, Esq. 

Dear AURELIUS,—Probably you fancy this is going to bea letter 
from an intimate friend. I only address you thus in the familiarity of 
contempt. Of all the charlatans in this age of quacks, I do believe you 
are the most conspicuous humbug. Yah! Your novels are the stolen 
sweepings of the Dime Library; you live on the plunder of the Ameri- 
can penny dreadful; you touch nothing you do not plagiarize. Go and 
writhe in solitude, you humbug, and repent if you can.—Yours, with 
loathing, : ArT CRITIC. 


IV.—From the SECRETARY of the WICK RADICAL SUNDAY 
LECTURE SOCIETY, 

S1r,—Will you kindly inform me of a date when it will be conven- 
ient for you to lecture here in Wick (of course gratuitously) to our Sun- 
day Society? I may mention that Professor Crackie has done us this 
favor.—Faithfully yours, HABAKKUK GRANT. 


Vv 


S1r,—I am editing a Bazaar Book in aid of the Funds of the a pe 
Mission in Glasgow. A poem or prose article from your pen would be 
highly valued. I may add that I have applied to Lord Tennyson, and 
have already secured a characteristic piece from Professor Crackie; so 
you will be in good company.—Faithfully yours, 

ALEXANDER DvuFF. 


From the REV. J. TOWLER. 
Hanwell, 

S1x,—Though a stranger to you, I take the liberty of asking you to 

ive me a brief account, say 500 words, of your methods of literary work. 
you smoke while writing? What is your favourite pen? Do you 
habitually compose a sentence in full before committing it to writing? 
Answers on these and any other biographical points will be much appre- 
ciated by our young people of Hanwell, to whom I am about to lecture 
on the literary profession.—Believe me, in anticipation of a copious re- 
ply, faithfully yours, J. TOWLER. 

P.S.—I have received, from Prof, Crackie, a delightful autobiographic 

fragment. ‘ 
From Miss EMILY HIGGINS. 

Dear Sr1r,—In a recent article of yours in the Pandiadolicon, you 
speak of ‘fresh. woods and pastures new.’ Should it not be ‘fresh 
fields’? Can you kindly tell me where I can find the original passage 
in which the phrase occurs ?—Sincerely yours, EmiLy HIGGINs. 

From MR. STICKFAST. 
The Bgo, Galloway. 

DEAR S1r,—As an authority on folk-lore, I beg to ask you where I 
can find any information as to the practice of sucking the fingers of the 
right hand before bowling at cricket ? Can you, also, tell me where I 
can read anything on the folk-lore of sneezing? I enclose a copy of 


verses by my youngest daughter, which I hope you will kindly ‘ place’ 
somewhere.— Believe me, yours admiringly, H. STICKFAST. 


Also, requests for autographs, 7; for favorable reviews, 4; for 
gratuitous lecturse, 9; and enclosing poems, 17. 


< 














accompany the first inst: ‘of the story. 
the Paris pc mame of the 
London 7%mes, will contribute another chapter of his memoirs. 

—Henrik Ibsen has written to Mr. Edmund Gosse stating that 
if the translation of his ‘ Life,’ which is announced to be publi 
shortly f Dr. Peterson of Vienna, a * will be ly 
a ag (the Norwegian poet’s) wish. goes on to describe 
what he knows of this projected translation. and concludes by 
saying :—‘ You will not be surprised to learn that I am 
not anxious such a version should be published.’ He expresses, 
at the same time, his en‘ire satisfaction with ‘the handsome and 
tasteful volume’ which has been published in London by the firm 
of William Heinemann. 

—Miss Lucy Larcom is preparing for publication by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. a.-tittle Taster alt book. OKs it is in Heaven.’ It 
will be completed soon. Miss hardly regards it as a literary 
work, because of its deeper spiritual intention. 

—‘Mr. Sidney Colvin’ (says the London ae prengne of the 
Manchester Examiner) ‘is correcting the proofs of the new book 
which his friend Louis Stevenson written at Samoa. It is 
called “The South Seas: A Record of Three Cruises,” and con- 
sists of a series of letters, each e, dealing with adventures, 
economics, cannibalism, criticism, ghosts, dancing, and the lan- 
guage, manners, morals, and customs of the dusky peoples whom 
the author has visited, and among whom he has elected to live.’ 

—Mr. Stanley, in his article on the African Pigmies, to appear in 
the January Scribner's, says :—‘ Intellectually, the pigmies of the 
African forest are the eq of about fifty per cent. of the modern 
inhabitants of any great American city of to-day.’ It is not stated 
whether he arrived at this conclusion before or after starting upon 
his present lecture-tour. Frank R. Stockton’s two-part story is 
entitled ‘ The Water- Devil,’ and is said to be in his most ingenious 
manner. The magazine will begin an Australian edition with this 
number, and a group of articles on that country will > during 
the coming year. Josiah Royce, of Harvard, writes his ‘ Impres- 
sions of Australia’ in the January issue. 

—An edition of Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury of English Songs 
and Lyrics,’ in a larger form and larger type, is?to be ready before 
Christmas. Two hundred copies will be printed on hand-made 
paper, and each will be numbered, and will contain the editor’s 
signature. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are the publishers. 


—lIbsen’s ‘ Rosmersholm’ is to be produced, for the first time in 
England, at a West End theatre. The cast includes several well- 


* known names. 


—The 7¢mes of Dec. 11 contained this interesting item about 
the tragedies of the Venetian poet and ecclesiastic Delfino, who 
died in 1699, aged about eighty :— 

An interesting seizure was made yesterday by the customs officials at- 
tached to the New York Post Office. It consisted of an old quarto vol- 
ume printed in Italian and entitled ‘ Le Tragedie di Giovanni Delfino, 
Senatore Veneziano, poi Patriarca d’Aguieja, E Cardinale di Santa 
Chiesa Cioe in Padova, CICICCCXXXIII.’ . The tragedies 
consisted of ‘ La Cleopatra,’ ‘La Lucregia,’ ‘Il Creso,’ and ‘Il Me- 
doro.’ This old volume was addressed to Judge William Allen, North- 
ampton, Mass., and came from Italy. When the book was opened it 
was found to contain a linsey-woolsey head-dress, such as is worn by 
Italian peasant women, and, in order to smuggle this article, valued at 
25 cents, through the mails, the inside of the main portion of the old 
“book had been cut away by some sacrilegious hand. The volume, thus 
mutilated, formed a sort of box into which the head-dress was packed. 
As the book was ‘ printed in a language other than English,’ under the 
new fe sas! i was admissible — of 2 The old tee wa — 
printed and contains an admirable steel en ing at the inning, 
which was judged to be a portrait of the Gantinah outhes: This Fy 
smuggling is a very old one and rarely, if ever, succeeds. It was esti- 

ted that the duty on the head-dress might be about ro cents, and for 
this a volume said to be possibly worth $100 was sacrificed, 

—Prof. Huxley has accepted the compliment of an election to 
the Brooklyn Ethical Association, coupling his aes ane how- 
ever, with the condition that he may be ‘a corresponding member 
from whom no correspondence is expected.’ 

—Mr. Smalley declares that Wemyss Reid's ‘Life of Lord 
Houghton ’ has oe through a second edition, and is the book 
of the season. Houghton’s thirty thousand letters, he says, 
have been most capably edited. Thackeray's ‘Rose and Ring,’ 
written to amuse some small Rig Remo “same been dramatized 
by Saville Clark, set to music by Walter Slaughter, and will shortly 
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will be taken 
for burial in January. 
A cast was taken of Sir Richard's face shortly after his decease by 
Mr. A. Letchford, who will reproduce it in bronze. 

—D. ae & Co. announce the early publication of ‘The 
ri, House on the Columbia,’ by Hezekiah Butterworth ; 
‘A Fluttered Dovecot,’ a new novel, by Manville Ferin, with illus- 
trations by Gordon Browne; ‘A Washington Bible-Class,’ by Gail 
Hamilton ; ‘ The Journal of William Maclay,’ United States Sena- 
tor 1789-1791, edited by Edgar S. Maclay; ‘ The Nugents of Car- 
riconna,’ an Irish novel, T Hopkins; ‘ Rin vagy 4 | 
H. W. Struss of the New York Riding Club; ‘ Socialism , Old an 
New,’ by Prof. William Graham, in the International Scientific 
Series ; a new edition (the third) of ‘Brazil: Its Condition and 
Prospects,’ with a mony ss account of the recent revolu- 
tion and of the present Government, by C. C. Andrews, ex-Con- 
sul-General to Brazil; a new edition of the ‘ Evolution of Man and 
Christianity,’ by the Rev. Howard MacQueary, with a preface re- 
plying to recent criticisms; and a new edition of ‘Appletons’ Win- 
ter Resorts,’ revised for 1890-91. 

—Mr. Henry Norman, the ‘commissioner’ sent around the 
world three years ago by The Pall Mall Gazette, has returned 
from the far East with the material for two books—a collection of 
his Japanese essays, and a volume on his travels in the Pacific. 

—‘ Left to Themselves ; or, The Ordeal of Philip and Gerald,’ by 
E. ewe oe —— peer fa thay . og ri- 
marily for young people, is to publis in Febru unt 
& Raton? Mr Stevenson’s ‘ Life of Charles Beslan hen, 
with a View of Post-Revolutionary Literature,’ will appear early 
next year from Welsh, Fracker & Co. 

—Christian Types of Heroism,’ by Dr. John Coleman Adams, 
is announced by the Universalist Publishing House. 

—Messrs. Scribner, who have just published Mr. Stoddard’s 
‘ The Lion’s Cub, and Other Verse,’ announce a new volume of 
verse by Mr. Stevenson. They announce also ‘My Note-Book,’ by 
the late Prof. Austin Phelps; ‘ Principles of Political Economy,’ by 
Prof. A. L. Perry of Williams College; and a new edition of the 
Rev. Dr. S. J. Andrews’s ‘ Life of Our Lord.’ 


—The Eighth Annual Convention of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America will be held in University Hall, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn., on Dec. 29-31. On the evening of 
the 29th, an address will be delivered by Chancellor Landon C. 
Garland of the University ; and at the various sessions papers will 
be presented by Profs. E. H. Babbitt, New York; W. M. Basker- 
vill, Vanderbilt; Calvin S. Brown, Vanderbilt; R. F. Butler, 
Womans’ College, Baltimore; Albert S. Cook, Yale; Charles 
Davidson, Belmont, Cal.; Alcée Fortier, Tulane, New Orleans; 
John Phelps Fruit, Bethel College; James M. Garnett, University 
of Virginia; Frederick M. Page, Univ. of the South; Hugo Albert 
Rennert, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Henry E. Shepherd, College of 
Charleston ; and Miss L. M. McLean, Univ. of California. 

—Mrs. Daniel B. Fayerweather has entered a protest against 
the probate of her husband's will, by which $2,100,000 was left to 
twenty coll With her consent and that of the other heirs at 
law, the will was offered for probate on Dec. 8, but it has oc- 
curred (or been represented) to the widow that the executors and 
trustees (Justus L. Bulkley, Thomas G. Ritch, and Henry B. 
Vaughan) are likely to get a million dollars or so a-piece, as re- 
siduary legatees, and it seems to her that that is too much. Ob- 
jection is not raised on account of the specific bequests to colleges 
and hospitals—the latter amounting to $95,000. 

—Mr. Stead’s name, we may say in meply to an inquiry from 

i is pronounced like the first syllable in ‘ steady.’ 

—Mr. William R. Thayer has inted his ‘ Historical Sketch 
of Harvard University, from the Foundation to May, 1890.’ It 
contains an account of the material and corporate growth of the 
College, of the progress of education, and of student life, including 
commons, prayers, discipline, athletics, secret societies and clubs, 
and college customs. Copies may be had from the author at 15 
Ware Street, Cambridge. 

—Mr. Howells, in the Editor's Study in Harfer's for January, 
after reviewing some noteworthy books recently published, will 
say :— 

To make enemies is perfectly easy ; the difficult thing is to keep 
them; the first you know they are no longer hating you, they are not 
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even thinking of you. Any author can test the fact in his’ own case. 
Read a bitter censure of your book the morning it is printed, and the 
world is filled with it forever; read it next month, and there never was 
anything of it. ; 

—Miss Vida D, Scudder, who contributes a short prose-poem, 
entitled ‘A Modern Legend,’ to Harper's for January, is a niece of 
Horace Scudder, and was born in Southern India, w her par- 
ents were missionaries. She is now.a teacher at W: College, 
and an enthusiastic advocate of whatever pertains to the advance- 
ment of woman. 


—The Copley medal for 1890 has been awarded by the Royal 
Society to Prof. Newcomb, Superintendent of the Naval Observa- 
tory and Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy at Johns Hop- 
kins, for his contributions to gravital astronomy. Since 1753, when 
it was conferred upon Dr. Benjamin Franklin, it has been annually 
awarded to the man whose contributions to science have been 
most valuable. 


—The offer of Mr. Henry Phipps, Jr., to contribute $10,000 to 
the Carnegie Library at Pittsburg, provided that the library be kept 
open on Sundays from 1 to 10 P.M., aroused a storm of protests, 
and though it was finally accepted by a vote of ten to six, a num- 
ber of appeals were listened to, particularly from clergymen. 
‘From the tenor of the objections tothe terms of the offer,’ says the 
Philadelphia Enguzrer, ‘it would appear to the outside world as 
if some well-meaning gentlemen of Pittsburg classed a public 
library in the same category with theatres, music halls, and places 
of amusement generally.’ 


—An illustrated edition of Lamb’s ‘ Tales from Shakespeare’s 
Comedies,’ with copious notes, is announced by Harper & Bros. 
as the fourth volume of Dr. Rolfe’s series of English Classics for 
School Reading. Messrs. Harper have just added to their Frank- 
lin Square Library, William Black’s new novel, ‘Stand Fast, Craig- 
Royston !’ 

—‘It is not generally known,’ says a San Francisco despatch to 
the 7rzbune, ‘that King Kalakaua of Hawaii is a student and lin- 
guist, but such is the fact, and one of his plans, which he hopes to 
accomplish while in this country, is to secure a publisher for a new 
book upon which he has been engaged for several years. Last 
year “ Legends of Hawaii” was published, in whichthe collaborated 
with ex- Minister Daggett. His unpublished work, which is nearly 
completed, is entitled ‘The Temple of Wisdom.” In it the royal 
author attempts to show from the original Hebrew that the Trinity 
is a misnomer for one God, and further, that all things have their 
origin in: fire and will end in fire.’ 


—aAn active campaign has been planned for 1890-1 by the Uni- 
versity and School Extension, of whose Executive Committee the 
Presidents of Yale, Princeton and Columbia are members, and 
among whose Directors are James W. Alexander (Princeton), 
Chauncey M. Depew (Yale), Charles S. Fairchild (Harvard), and 
‘W. Bayard Cutting (Columbia). Departments in French, German, 
and other modern languages are organizing. In these there will 
be two years’.work preparatory to work of college grade. Each 
year’s work will consist of two terms of twenty lessons each. Any 

rson may join a class in any of the modern languages by sending 
is name and address, with fee (in a large class $5, in a small one 
$10), to the Secretary. One lesson will be given each week, or if 
a class prefers it, two, the time and place being arranged to suit 
the convenience of members. On the same terms, classes will be 
formed in the departments of Classic Languages, the Mathematics, 
and Natural Sciences; or, for shorter courses, in work of college 

rade, in Modern Literature (English, French and German), 
‘Classic Literature, Mathematics, History, Political Science. Resi- 
dents of this city should communicate with the Secretary, Matthew 
J. Elgas, 121 West 87th Street, New York; and others with the 
‘General Secretary, Seth T. Stewart, P. O. Box 192, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
The fee for instruction by correspondence in any of the subjects 
named or in Psychology is $10, The classes will be formed on 
and after January first. The Committee on School Extension is 
composed of Miss Grace H. Dodge, Miss C. R. Lowell, Mr..Seth 
T. Stewart, Mr. N. A. Calkins and Mr. Frank S. Smith. 





The Free Parliament 
[Ad communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
ttn, Correspondenis answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
' pentence of reference. | 
Ce os QUESTIONS 
\1596.—I wish to learn immediately, if possible, the authorship of 


these anonymous Novels:—1. ‘Nelly of Truro,’ New York, 1856 (at- 
tributed by Cushing to Mrs. Hornblower—full name of Mrs. H. wanted). 
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2. ‘Twice Married,’ N. Y., 1855. Also, the full name of J. A. Mait- 
land, author of ‘ The Watchman,’ N. Y., 1855. 

CAMBRIDG! W. M. G. 


fz, MAss. 

1597.—Is there, or is there,to be, a biography of Ben Jonson in the 
Great Writers Series? And do you know of any other good biography 
of Jonson? 

owa City, Iowa S. F, L. 

[In answer to an inquiry.on this subject, Messrs. A. Lovell & Co. of 
this city, who publish the Great Writers in America, write to us:—‘ We 
have not yet been advised of the publication of a Life of Ben Jonson in 
the Series, but presume that one will eventually be issued in continua- 
tion of the publisher's purpose to have it embrace every writer of note.’] 








ANSWERS : $: 
1598.—The motto was given on the title-page of the original edition 
of the ‘Areopagitica’ (London, 1644; copied in White's edition, Lon- 
don, 1819) as follows:— 
TedAed ay a 
Taped botnet pier tame Sem 
Kai raid’ 6 xprsev, Aaumpds , & mh CédAwy, 
Xey¢’ ri rovTwv eorw ivairepov eu? 
Evrir, Hicerip. 
Milton’s own translation of this was as follows: 
This is true Liberty when free born men 
Having to advise the public may speak free, 
Which he who can, and will, deserv’s high praise, 
Who neither can nor will, may hold his peace; 
What can be juster in a State than this ? 
Eurir. Hicerip. 

The Greek lines are from the ‘ Hiketides’ (‘Suppliants’) of Eurip- 
ides, 438-441. As printed by Milton they are faulty, showing the 
prevailing ignorance of the time regarding the structure of Greek iambic 
verse. In their corrected form they read:— 

tovredOepoy S'éxeivo’ tis OéAer wore 

xpnordv te BovAeup’ eis wévov pépery Exwv; 
kai Tav®’ & xpyiwr Aaumpds éod’, o mh SéAwy 
ovyg: ti rovTwy éor’ igaitrepov mode; 

The literal translation is:—‘ Now this is a mark of liberty: Who, hav- 
ing some helpful counsel for the state, wishes to bring it forth into the 
midst (of the citizens) ? And he who has such a desire is illustrious; he 
who does not so wish is silent. What is more fair for a state than this ?’ 
The form of expression is explained by the crier’s proclamation in the 
Athenian assembly, Tés éyopevew BovAerat, *Who wishes to speak,’ or 
‘Who wishes to address the house ?’ 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. F. W. K. 

[This question is answered also by E. N. G. of Windsor, Vermont, 
and W. S. of Lawrence, Kansas. ] 





Publications Received 


Recript of new is ledged in this column. Further notice 

any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When ne address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.| 
Abbott, M. The Beverleys. $r.25.........+.---+000s Chicago: A, C. McClurg & Co. 
Anderson, M. B. Essays of Francis Bacon. $r. ....Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. - 
Arnold, E. L. Wonderful Adventures of Phra the Phonecian. soc.... Harper & Bros. 
Balch, F.H. Bridge of the Gods. $r..25. ......+- - Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 
Barker, B.W. Three Blind Mice. soc........... .....+-Sy : Cc. W. d 
Buckley, A. B. ms Magic Glasses. $1.50........... .. «> D. Appleton & Co. 

la. Humber 


bublicate, ., Z. 
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Chambers’s Encyclopz: Vol. VI. o Malta. $3. ms 

Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Chesterfield, Lord, Best Lettersof. $1....... ... +++ Chicago. A.C. Mc' lurg & Co. 
Church, A. J. Young Macedonian. $125. .......  .....2.00+ G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Dandridge, D. Rose Brake. 75C... .....00000 secceesceeee «Ge Putnam’s Sons. 
Defoe, D. Robinson Crusoe. Ee Ee oa -Geo Sons. 


re, 5 . Routledge 
DeVigny, A. Le Cachet Rouge. 15€ .......-.00se00-ee Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Dexter, Chas. In Memoriam, Versions and Idle Measures. 
Cincinnati: Robt. Clarke & Co. 


Draper, Andrew S. A Teaching Profession........... Albany: Weed, Parsons & Co. 
Ellwanger,G.H. The Story of My House. $1.50 ......+e+++....D. Appleton & Co. 
Forrester, A.M. An Irish ang "wag sl dhhenen tna neal Boston: A. Mudge & Son. 
Gautier, T. One of Cleopatra’s Nights..........ce.....0.e0+0+-++-+ Worthin Co. 

iddi: . J. American Christian Rulers. $3.......... ..seeees Bromfield & Co. 
Gilbert, W.S. Songs of a Savoyard. $2.50... a & Sons. 


ith, O. Vicar of Wakefield. $2.... .. 
Gordon, J. A Successful Man, $r..... ..... 
Harrison, S. F. Pine, Rose and Fleur De Lis 
Holden, W. Disco’ of i 





















wery of America. ........ -.. .s.++-+ Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Holcombe, W. H. Mystery of New Orleans. $1........ Phila.: J. B. Lippinco3t Co, 
Heimburg, W. Christmas Stories.......... .....:+00.2. ..+- e+e ++Worthington Co, 
Latch, E. B. Indications of the Book of Genesis. $z.s0.:Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Leggett, M. D. Dream of a Modest Prophet. $1.... ..Phila.: J. B, Lippincott Co. 
Loti, P. Romance of a Spahi.......... ......-000- Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Macdonald, G. A Rou SEE OY RS Geo. Routh: & Sons. 
Madison, A. W. True Theory of Christianity. BBE cincdse Sébvced A. 
McClurg & Co.’s Illustrated Holiday Catalogue, 1890. _50c. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Melville, G. H. The Gladiators..... ............. .Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Montagu, Lady M. W., Best Letters of. $1........... Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Norris, W. BN MEL. caika, Cisdendas get ucn eee i ndeabiiidn <email Bros. 
Oliphant, Mrs. al Edinburgh. $3.........cccsce.cocscccsees -Macm' & Co. 
Philadelphia Almanac, 1891 .........cccsseeee ce coseee Philadelphia Record. 
Phillips, A. My aon a Cora wennoee « sesecess+ss+++Cha-. Scribner’s Sons. 
Routledge, R. D ri I ions of Nineteenth Century. $3. 
Routledge & Sons. 
Scribner's Mi ine, 10>. Vols. VII. and VITI. $2.25 each..Chas. hg eal aro 
i . With Fire and Sword. 2 vols. $3.....Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Ste Rk. L. Ballads. Bian ian os -iassess + see «++-Chaee Scribner's Sons. 
Ss .O._ Inside the White House in War Times...._...C. L. Webster & Co. 
Veeder, E. E. Her Brother Donnard. $1.25 ..-........ Phila.: J. B. Li t Co. 
Washington, George. Complete Writings of. Vol, VIII. Ed. i C. Ford. so 
. P, Putnam’s 


Winter, J. S. , The Other Man’s Wife. goc.............Phila.: J. B, Lippincott Co. 
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OPENING OF THE NINTH VOLUME. 





it A new article by : t 


HENRY M. STANLEY, 





THE PIGMIES OF THE GREAT 
AFRICAN FOREST, 


appears in the January number—an article entirely apart 
from his book, and written for the Magazine to satisfy 
the curiosity he found everywhere prevailing as to this © 
most remarkable dwarf race. With new illustrations. 











Y Y 
Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

y 

y 

Ht OTHER CONTENTS: 

uv JAPANESE PEOPLE, by SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. Being 4 

the second of his “Japonica” articles. Illustrated through- 

, out by Robert Blum. qf 

FRANK R. STOCKTON contributes the first part of an Y 

Y ingenious and mystifying two-part story, entitled “The yf 

Y Water Devil.” There is also a very remarkable short story 
by Mary Tappan Wright, entitled “A TRUCE.” 

MODERN FIRE ROPER OR, by John R. Spears, with 
many engravings. 

CouRT TENNIS, which as a winter game has gained 
great popularity. The writer is Dr. James Dwight, the 
lawn-tennis player. Illustrated. 

‘THE ROTHENBURG FESTIVAL- PLAY, by E. H. Lock- i 

-wood. Beautifully illustrated. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA, by Josiah Royce, with four 
full-page engravings. 

q —_ ARCHITECT’S POINT OF VIEW, by W. P. P. Long- 
ellow. 

THREE CHARADES, by L. B. R. Briggs. 

THE POINT OF VIEW—The Philosophy of Flattery,Vanity , 
in Authors, Artists as Critics. 

' The serial JERRY, POEMS, etc., etc. 






25 Cents a een oo a Year. 








A NEW EMERSON BOOK. 


TALKS WITH 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


With A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PORTRAIT. 
BY CHARLES J. WOODBURY. 


12zmo., half white binding, gilt top, $1.25. 


“No lover of Emerson can affotd to overlook this ; Woodbury is the one man who has caught Emerson as 
book. He pervades it. The man himse!f is there.”"— | Boswell caught Johnson.” —Chicage Interior. 
New York Sun. ** No one who loves Emerson can afford to leave out 
“ Disciples of Emerson will welcome without reserve | of his library this charming and colorful picture of the 
this new and very ——— addition to Emersonian liter- | dear old philosopher Concord.” — Bookbuyer. 
rte * ramscrift. “It is a volume which every Emersonian will feel 
; The book is is very handsomely made , and is daintily | obliged to own. It takes us as near Emerson as any one 
fe a and whiteand gold.”—Lonisville Courser- | ever got.” —Christian Union. 
** As helping to complete a ban exmteaane “J Emerson 
“Nothing at all ag sg with these ‘Talks’ i as a thinker, all around the zon, Woodbury’s 
yet been published by Mr. Emerson’s friends. volume is is valuable.”—Literary Wort 


Sent postpaid on wabeias of the price by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 740-742 Broadway, N. Y. 




















Far and Near. 


Published Monthly in the Interest of 
Working Girls’ Societies. 





10 Cents a Copy. $1 a Year. 





The second (December) number contains : 

EDITORIAL NOTES, and Editorial Arti- 
cles entitled: NEW BY-LAWS, THE 
THRIFT HABIT, and THE MISSION 
OF CASSANDRA. 

RESPONSIBILITIES AND OPPORTU- 
NITIES OF A SOCIETY, by Grace H. 
DOopDGE. 

THE ART OF CULTIVATED OBSER- 
VATION, by Aucustus Hoppin. 

THE WORKING ee VACATION 
SOCIETY, by J. T 


MARY LOUISE BOOTH (Biographical 
Sketch, No. 2.). 


» WORKMATES (Poem), by Lucy Larcom. 


THE FAIRY NEEDLE (Story), by GRACE 
DeINOo LITCHFIELD. 

HOUSEKEEPING FOR TWO (Chap. II.,) 
by ANNA BARROWS. 

DISCUSSION OF PROPOSED BY-LAWS, 
by CLuB MEMBERS. 

THE WORLD'S EVENTS. BOOKS, OLD 
AND NEW. THE HOUSEHOLD 
CORNER. FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
HERE A LITTLE AND THERE A 
LITTLE. CLUB NOTES. 


10 CENTS A Copy. $1 a YEAR. 
THE CRITIC Co., 
52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New York. 





The bound volumes of THE Critic afford 
every half year the best and wy, “ae literary 
record that a public or private library can put 
on its shelves. There E no other publication 
in America that rivals THE CRITIC in its field, 
—New York Sun. 


A onic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality 
and enlivens the functions. 





Dr, H. K. Crarke, Geneva, N. Y., says: 


‘“*It has proved of _ value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence. 


Dr. J. H: StepMan, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
“ Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





CHERMERHORN’S bla inn : AGENcY. 
Oldest and best known in 
E- tablished, r85<. 
. 3 East 147TH STREET, N.Y 





CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
oe aa sage Home and Col- 
Mize Sara J. Smiru, Principal. 


Connecticut, Lyme, 


LACK HALL SCHOOL. A fami pad peepee. 
B school est re 


atory 

parents and from pas Bm of the Yale Faculte, 
Cuas. G. Bartiatr, A.M.. Principal. 
Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 

HE ELDERAGE. Famiry Scoot For bs a ag 


Lapigs pleasantly located in the suburbs of t! 
city. The Misszs Bangs, Principals. 


Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
M fons RS. CADY’S SCHOOL a youn 














Lapigs, ee Course of Study 
Pretyelinles te yee —— to either Smii 
or Wellesley by Circulars. Early 


ion necessary. 


Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield County, 
NGLESIDE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. a ee 
instruction in 


Music and Art 


se, Paneding pupils oe earn eate ns Dee 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 


i BAIRD'S INSTITUTE. A Home School 
Girls and Young Ladies. Number of board- 
in, papi limited to twenty. Excellent x. 9 

vantages i Art, and the Languages. Gym 
um. Pleasant grounds. Healthful location. ”Popils 
boarded th vomaiathe' the Summer months. Washing, 
and Tuition i in the English branches, $300 per scholastic 

year. Send for circular. 


Vassar, 








NEW YORK. 





New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 
ELLS COLLEGE, ae WOMEN. 


Three Full Courses of 
tiful and healthful. A refined 
New Building ready next 


Study. Location beau- 
Christian Hi 
~e Sendun bagen 


Sept. 10, 1890. Send LJ 


S. Fuissax, D.D., President. 





New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 


UFFALO 
begins September 17. 


SEMINARY. The hyo year 
For oieulens, oft ress 


Mrs. C. F. Hartr. 





New York, pr ger em gy 
Geter HILL SCHOOL, A preparatory sc! 


for boys. Sixth year 
perannum. Joun M. 


September 24. 
A.M., 





New York, Newburgh. 


TT MISSES MACKIE’S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The twenty-fifth year will begin September 25, 


1890. 





New York 


CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
tion for the Harvard 


. Ist. 


tion, and all 
ractice 
ped Weneen, A.B. 


tion and 
BanGs ani 


City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6st St. 
Open 
examina- 

Daily instruc. 
Lois A- 


for —— 





Seon be 
Director. Fern. 
mission, apply to E. P. 
Manager. 


aH Aeeeran ACADEMY OF THE DRA- 
TIC ARTs. F. _H. 


SarGent, Director. 

ment, Jesse Wi .i- ms, Musical 
ILLIAMS, Stage Manager. For ad- 
STEPHENS N, Busi 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 








ay 

oe 
| 
= 


advanced oot 
; ceunen baeals Sivadte poor 


Pennsylvania, Chambersburg. 
gd COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
ty miles southwest of 








steam gymnasium, 
a ete. Annex No. 2 finished 
Sept. x, with 40 new rooms, 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 


THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
jOOL FOR Girts. Under 


L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in two years. 
Terms, $300 a year. Address Mme. H. Cierc. 


Pennsylvania, Williamsport. 
= SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Severth sear. 
Terms 17th. A.drese 
Miss Marte Howmes Bisuor for cata' gue. 














PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


CoLLEGeE CiTy, CALIFORNIA. 
A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 


tion ; 


hy Loca‘ Reasonab! 
and Degrees. Address, 








Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls and Young 


peratory Departmen -~ - College Pre- 

para ent fits for an 

Complete of in Literature, Lan Y and at. 
ial Musical 


ent. Beautiful tion. Ap- 
P ion should be made early. 


Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY HALL.—BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Academ- 


ical and preparatory courses. Principals—Miss 
Lansmc and Miss Ruutz Regs. Easter Term begins 


} anuary sth, 1891. For Catalogues address Rosemary 


« 








Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washin 
a> GUNNERY. A Family School for thirty 


Add: 
Tr. c Sialaintee. Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
H* * Tue Eis.” Cer- 





Miss Porter, ipal. 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. 
Quincy Method for Children. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New Hampshire, Hanover. 


HANDLER Scoot or Science AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or 
Prof. E. R. RucGuzs. 











NEW JERSEY. 


New; Jersey. Deckertown, Sussex Co. 
G hied to wen HOME SeBOOe. FOR BOYS. Rod 
'. my rem Thoroug! 
struction, ~ ++ 
. Szsvey, A.M., Principal. 


New Jersey, — 








TE SCHOOL. " 
eg age eae hag oe , Ho- 
boken, N. Sept. 17, 1890. 
preveery Claes for Schools ef “Science and 
Class $75 perannum. All other $150 


per pam Pa 
New Jersey, New Brunswick. 

UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
R a Boarding a. 1 od s and 
Scientific Schools or Business. 

E. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
OUTH’ JERSEY agg ipo arst year be- 
gins r7th, prepare’ 








Ps 





New York 


City, 624 Madison Ave., near soth St. 


HE BENTLEY Scuoor For Boys. 


Re- 


above ad October st, \ 
opens, at al ¥i rst esp 


WituraM Jongs, A.B. ( ae. Princi 
After Sept. zoth the principal will be at the school 
each day from rr till x. 





New York 


City, 55 West 47th Street. 


ISS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will 


reopen October t. 


ree pupils will 


be received into the family. 





New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 


Misses 
school 


thorough instruction in 


Green.) Established in 1816. This 
continues aa! careful — E30 4 
lepartment, w t 

L Seow. 


has hitherto been so favorab! 





New York City, 52 West 56th Street. 


HE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, (boys), 
removed to sa West s6th St., reopens "Sept. 23. 


Parents invited to in: 


the school rooms. 


Emer E. Puiuips, A.M., Principal. 





New York City. 4 East s8th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
| Facing Central Park. Re-opens October 1. 





New York City, 113 W. 71st St. 


EST END SCHOOL. Coll 
W Primary Departments, and 


e, Junior, and 
Drill and 


ilitary 


Gymnasium. 
Cuester Donatpson, A.M., Principal. 





New York 


City, 37 East 68th St. 


HE MISSES WREAKS BOARDING AND 
Day Scuoot ror Younc Lapis anp CuiLp- 


_— re-opens Oct. 1st. 











Circulars sent on 
New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 
ISS BULKLFY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
M SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept. ryth. 
OHIO. 
Ohio, Painesville. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Course of yy oe 
and See t peewee * atural 
Sciences, Music and Art. Miss Evans, 





Ohio, Columbus, 151 East Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 


M Home and 
Sees 


1s E. Broad St. 
vee hn oh 2 : 


Culture. Fall 
Building. 


New School 














The 
Remington 


has set the copy for writing 
machines for I5 years. 
It is to-day the 


Standard 


and expects in the future, 
as it has in the past, 

to lead all others 

in adding improvements 
to what will always be 

the true model of a 


Typewriter 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BroapDwAy, New York. 
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When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 


AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


GIVEN AWAY.—A very pretty calendar for 1891, 
entitled the ‘* Little People’s Calendar,” with every 
order over $2.00 

Berore Buyinc Booxs Write For QUOTATIONS. 

An assortment of catalogues sent for ro cent stamp. 

Special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
5 cent stamp. Orders solicited. 


F, E. GRANT. BOOKS, 7 W. 42d St., N.Y. 








THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. to 
the best advantage is given by THE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BUREAU (E.tablished in 1887), which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and frank 
criticism of MSS. by competent readers given when 
desired ; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold on com- 

i Before ding MSS. write for circular giving 
terms and send ten cents for a sample copy of Tu 
Writer, the only magazine in the world « evoted solely 
to explaining the practical details of literary work. 
Address, THE Writer's Lirzrary Bureau, P.O. Box, 
1905, Boston, Mass. Mention Tue Critic. 








Bank & OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 


Speciat DasiGnson 
APPLICATION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 
tgs Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 
Andrews M’f’g Co. 
76 Firrn Ave.. N Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


In its Perfection ! 
(INSTANTANEOUS.) 


» NEW STUDIO. 
~« NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 
93 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK. 

Invested to yield a pres- 

ent income of from 6 per 


cent to 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. 


MONEY 











ai tad 


Cor. 22nd ST., 


IDLE 


Send for circulars to 
Wm. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 
WInNER INVESTMENT Co. 
50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


























MEMORIAL + 
oy TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-book. 








J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C€0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


ape — 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocos 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar. 









and is therefore far more economical, 
Ma costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, strengthening, Ea- 


for invalids as well as persons in health 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 





POEMS BY THE LATE 


FRANCIS S. SALTUS. 





SHADOWS AND IDEALS. 


In small 4to, Saxony linen paper, 400 pp., steel portrait of author, 
half morocco, uncut edges, gilt top, $2.50. 


THE WITCH OF EN-DOR, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


In small 4to, Saxony linen paper, 300 pp., bound in half morocco, gilt 
top, uncut edges, with steel portrait of author. Limited edition, $2.50. 


For Sale by 


BRENTANO BROS,., 5 Union Square, 


NEW YORK 
CITY. 





KATE FIELD'S WASHINGTON FOR 1861. 





high-water mark. 


weekly a twenty-page paper. 


graph portrait of Kate Field whic’ 





Books 


It will be a better paper than ever. 
copy. This is a price within the reach of every one, and_ we venture to assert that so popular and valuable a 
weekly was never before issued for the money. Kate Field's Leaders in every number. 

h subscriber whose subscription begins on or before December 24th, 1890, will receive the fine litho- 
will accompany the Christmas number. 


THE WASHINGTON PUBLISHING CO., 
115 East 23d Street, New York City. | 39 Corcoran Building, Washington, D.C. 


Not sold by Dealers; prices too low. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 7 


_. When THE WASHINGTON was first put on the market in January, 1890, its publishers had no idea of 
its present success, Their expectations were limited to a circulation of 10,000 copies weekly. This was to be 


Now, however, the Washington Publishing Company has decided to increase its circulation to 25,000 
copies weekly. We want atleast one agent in every town. 


Do you want the agency? We shall furnish 
Its “price will be $2.00 a year, 5 centsa 











New Issues 


every week. Catalogue, 
96 pages, /ree on request. 
Buy of the Publisher, 


mention 
this paper. 





Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., | 
Merchant | 


lap oc | 
| Zatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 





All the latest London fabrics regi 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suir: 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


The Critic Clubbing List. | 


To accommodate subscribers | 
who desire to obtain two or| 
more periodicals through one) 
agency and at reduced rates, 
we will, until further notice, re- | 
ceive orders for THE Critic and 
other reputable periodicals at | 
reduced prices, which will be, 
furnished on application. 





Address, Tue Critic Company, | 
| 





52 Lafayette Place, N.Y. | 











Frederick Koehn?” 


GENTS FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


Boots & SHOES, 
No. 10 ASTOR PLACE, 


6th doer from Broadway, New York. 








ESSAYS 


| FROM 


THE CRITIC. 


BioGRAPHICAL and critical papers by John Bur- 
roughs, Edmund C. Stedman, Walt Whitman, Dr. 
Edward Eggleston, R. H. Stoddard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Edmund Gosse, F. B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, 
Dr. Henry W. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and Jame 
Herbert Morse. 


| ONE VOLUME, 120, cloth, gilt top, $1. 


Harper’s MONTHLY says:— The greater number of 
these selections will compare favorably, for grace 
and freedom of style, with the best work of the 
best modern critics and essayists,and several of 
them exhibit asubtlety and delicacy, combined with 
a quiet gravity and vigor of thought, such as is 
exhibited in few contrid.tions to current litera- 
ture. 


Tue Critic Company, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








——————— 
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_ FINE ART. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRY GOODS. 





LANTHIER’S 
GALLE RY 


FINE ARTS. 


One Door it Union NEW YORK. 


Rare specimens of exqui. 
sitely carved Jade, Crystal and 
Agate may also be seen, to- 
gether with Old English and 
Colonial Furniture and Silver, 
as well as Paintings by Old 
and Modern Masters, Tapes- 
tries and Bric-a-Brac generally, 
all at prices that will repay 
critical examination. 





Herman Wunderlich & Co. 
868 BROADWAY, 


NEAR 17TH STREET, 
Invite an inspection of the 
latest publications in ETCH- 
INGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
AND : 


Water Color Paintings. 


Frames made to order. 





EST HOLIDAY PRESENTS.—Fine 

new Etchings, costing when framed from 
$5 upward. Also high-class American water 
colors. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 20 
East 16th St., (Union Square). N.B.—Tilus- 
trated descriptive catalogue of etchings by mail. 
Price, 10 cents, 








Boston, U. S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, - PRopRIETOR. 





Back numbers of H , Century, and Scribner, 
10 cents each. Other periodicals at py oe rates, 
Send for a catalogue. A.S. CrarK, 34 Park Row. 
New York City. 


[* ‘ou want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
, write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 West 10TH 
Strezt, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. : 











AN EXCELLENT 


HOLIDAY GIFT. 
$5. 


PAYS FOR A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 


Mercantile Library, 


WITH ITS 
232,000 VOLUMES 
AND OVER 
500 PERIODICALS. 
New books purchased as soon as issued. 


(TEMPORARY QUARTERS) 
67 FIFTH AVENUE. 
BRANCHES| 476 FirtH AVE. 


33 Lisperty St. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS COMMENCE AT ANY TIME: 





Decorations. 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted 
Porcelain, Glass, and Solid Silver; comprising 
some of the best expressions of art in three 
directions. 


Ovington Brothers, 


Above ; Near 
32d. t 33d. 


BROOKLYN Housg, Fulton and Clark Sts. 


330 
FIFTH AVENUE. 








BANGS & CO., 


UCTIONEERS, LIBRAR’ES, BOOKS,COINS, 
Autographs, Consignments Solicited. 
739-741 Broadway, New York. 








OLD AND RARE B20OKS. 
LEGGAT BROS,’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
BOOKS, RARE, 
MILLION curious & cURRENT, 
ON HAND 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon. application. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


8: CHAMBERS ST.., - - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


12 EAST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YorK. 
(West of Univn Square ) 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, 
Sent gratis to any address, 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


98 Nassau STREET, NEw York, 
‘ AND Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bimonthly, and sent gratis 
to any address, on application. 


Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 


Booxs Purcuasep ror CasH. CaTacocuss Issugp. 














i Jounson, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. City. 











SeSran, Philsdciphias 








A rnold, 
Constable & Co. 


HousexkeEepinc Goons. 


BLANKETS. 


Eider Down Quilts 
and Pillows. 


FIGURED & STRIPED FRENCH FLANNELS. 
LACE PILLOW COVERS AND TIDIES. 





Broadway & 19th Si., 


NEW YORK. 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 
STANDARD BOOK; IN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 
‘HENRY MILLER, 
BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 


65 NASSAU STREET; 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, 





New York. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


Autograph Letters for collections and extra-illus- 
tration; English, French and American authors 
Signers of Declaration of Independence, Presidents 
Civil War, Foreign, etc., etc. for price lists 


Autograph letters bought in any quantity. 
30 West 23d St, New York City. 


THE JESTER. 


A beautifully illustrated, humorous weekly, 24 
rit: for specimens. Tue 











CLEOPATRA, we Ttul2 


Henry Hovussaye. One vol., 16mo, $1.00. 


DUPRAT & CO., 349 Fifth Ave , N. Y. 


JOHN PIERCE 


No 76 Nassau Street, New York. Modern Poetry. 
Old English Poetry, Old English Literature. First 
4~ erican Editions Autographs. Out of the way Books, 


TI A LEGEND OF TH 
IPHIGENIA— ILIAD -Romantio. Deunar 
ic— Classic—with other — a beautiful book. Sold 


only by the author, Send fifty cents, tal note or 
stamps A. R. Darrow, 40 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y., 


INSTRUCTION, Etc. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE TAUGHT 
Privately and in Class 
EDITH KITCHING, 154 West 15th Street. 


Miss Kitching has acquired, from residence abroad 
from infancy, pure accent and th h familiarity 
with the lan; e, and offers highest testimonials of 
the success of her methods. 


DICTATIO 


at Office or Residence. 
CECILE BROWN and JEANNETTE BROWN, 
Stenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, 110 Fifth Ave. 
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